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I.— STAHL'S  SYNTAX  OF  THE  GREEK  VERB. 

FIRST  ARTICLE. 

Prolegomena. 

No  one  can  appreciate  the  value  of  Stahl's  Syntax  of  the  Greek 
Verb  so  well  as  one  who  has  worked  on  the  same  lines  for  as 
many  years  as  Stahl  has  done  and  on  the  same  general  principle 
of  direct  study  of  the  monuments  of  the  language.1  All  honor  to 
the  untiring  industry  that  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  material 
which  puts  to  shame  many  a  specialist.  All  honor  to  the  intel- 
lectual courage  that  undertakes  to  erect  a  new  system  on  the 
basis  of  personal  research.  Special  acknowledgments  to  his 
predecessors  there  are  none  and  with  a  touch  of  national  arro- 
gance Stahl  claims  to  have  bettered  his  instructions  everywhere. 
To  verify  this  statement,  to  compare  his  treatment  with  that  of 
the  long  list  of  syntacticians  from  Apollonios  down  to  the  latest 
file-closer  of  the  psychological  school,  would  be  a  task  not 
unworthy  of  one  who  has  the  leisure  for  such  a  survey  ;  and  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Journal  I  made  some  such  promise:  but 
my  time  is  short,  and  the  best  I  can  do  under  the  circumstances 
is  to  summarize  the  book  so  far  as  that  is  possible  in  the  compass 
of  two  or  three  articles.  If,  in  the  course  of  this  summary,  I 
refer  to  my  own  writings,  it  is  not  because  I  claim  for  my  per- 
formances any  startling  originality  but  because  these  references 
will  show  that  my  previous  studies  have  given  me  some  right  to 
an  opinion  on  the  points  discussed. 

1  Kritisch-historische   Syntax   des  griechischen  Verbums   der  klassischen 
Zeit  von  J.  M.  Stahl.     Heidelberg,  Carl  Winter,  1907. 
18 
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In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  this  is  the  first  thorough 
historical  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  first  comprehensive  study 
of  the  growth,  or,  '  wenn.das  hiibscher  lautet',  the  Werdeprozess 
of  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  verb.  True,  to  use  his  own  figure, 
the  sphygmograph  that  registers  the  beating  of  the  pulse  of 
language  does  not  everywhere  present  so  consecutive  and  so 
satisfactory  a  record  as  in  the  moods,  but  wherever  any  move- 
ment can  be  felt,  the  sphygmograph  must  be  applied.  <Unfor- 
tunately  the  sphygmograph  is  itself  a  throbbing  finger,  and  the 
observer  is  apt  to  confound  the  beat  of  his  own  heart  with  the 
pulse  of  that  very  tricky  personification,  language. > 

Now  here  at  the  threshold  one  pauses  to  remark  that  the  his- 
tory of  a  growth  like  language  is  not  to  be  followed  like  the  growth 
of  a  chick.  We  are  in  a  world  of  conventions  from  the  very  begin- 
ning (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  128).  Our  earliest  monument  of  the  Greek 
language  brings  us  face  to  face  with  just  such  a  world,  face  to 
face  with  a  language  that  is  not  speech  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV  353). 
Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  assumption  that  the  first 
emergence  of  a  construction  in  literature  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  its  date  in  speech  (A.  J.  P.  Ill  197 ;  IV  434,  443).  And  yet 
this  assumption  vitiates  much  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  historical  line.  Our  early  literature  is  all  poetical,  all  the 
product  of  the  school.  The  pulses  are  carefully  regulated  by  the 
beat  of  the  metre.  You  have  Ifcadai  and  you  yearn  for  the 
participle.  Yearn  as  much  as  you  choose,  tfo/ici/or  is  withheld. 
'  Quod  versu  dicere  non  est '  holds  for  Homer  as  for  Horace. 
'  On  saute  dans  un  cerceau ',  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly.  Our  first  great  prose  writer  is  as  artificial,  or  if  you 
choose,  as  artistic,  as  our  first  great  poet.  Inscriptions  are 
precious,  but  most  of  our  inscriptions  are  under  the  ban  of  legal 
formulae,  and  when  the  Greek  took  the  graver  in  hand,  the 
native  flow  of  his  blood  was  checked.  We  cannot  trust  the 
sphygmograph.  We  may  speculate  but  we  must  not  dogmatize, 
and  yet  what  would  a  grammarian  be,  if  he  were  not  dogmatic  ? 
Next  we  are  told  that  this  supreme  achievement  of  Stahl's 
differs  from  its  predecessors  by  its  critical  point  of  view.  Other 
scholars  have  grazed  these  questions,  have  actually  studied  the 
texts  they  were  citing  with  some  regard  to  their  soundness,  but 
Stahl  has  excelled  them  all  in  the  thoroughness  of  his  study,  the 
fulness  of  his  discussion  and  the  magisterial  maintenance  of 
his  opinions.  Opponents  he  never  mentions,  for  he  abhors  po- 
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lemics.  On  questions  of  textual  criticism  he  turns  his  thumb  at 
times  and  mentions  the  name  as  he  turns  it ;  but  his  condemna- 
tion as  well  as  his  acceptance  of  current  views  is  impersonal,  and 
the  man  he  means  must  be  content  to  bite  his  thumb  in  response. 
He  is  in  debt  to  his  predecessors.  Who  is  not?  He  has  appro- 
priated Delbriick's  view  as  to  the  original  signification  of  sub- 
junctive and  optative,  and  Windisch's  view  of  the  relative  as  an 
anaphoric  demonstrative.  But  these  are  disputed  views  and 
Stahl  claims  to  have  improved  on  the  arguments  of  the  originators 
and  thus  made  their  theories  his  own.  The  ordinary  text-books 
have  failed  to  satisfy  him.  What  specialist  have  they  ever  satis- 
fied? The  various  monographs  have  likewise  come  short  so  far 
as  he  has  condescended  to  read  them.  To  him  they  were 
largely  unnecessary,  for  he  has  gone  back  to  the  sources.  A 
shining  example,  doubtless,  but  for  the  honor  of  our  craft  let  us 
cherish  the  belief  that  it  is  not  a  solitary  one.1 

Of  course,  working  through  all  the  authors,  all  the  fragments, 
all  the  inscriptions  over  the  whole  range  of  syntax,  over  the 
whole  extent  of  Greek  literature  was  impossible  even  for  the 
superhuman  powers  of  a  Stahl  and  so  he  has  wisely  limited  him- 
self to  the  verb  and  to  the  period  that  stops  at  Aristotle.  Having 
done  this  independently,  he  felt  himself  able  to  renounce  the 
study  of  all  the  monographic  literature,  though  he  believes  that 
he  has  not  overlooked  anything  of  importance.  To  the  Schanz 
series,  however,  he  is  indebted  for  much  help,  and  he  is  very 
grateful  for  it.  Ot  cis- Atlantic  work  he  makes  no  special  note 
though  cis-Atlantic  work  has  not  altogether  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authors  of  the  Schanz  series,  or  of  men  like  Brugmann 
and  Delbriick.  Not  averse  to  statistics  is  Stahl  but,  as  he  gives 
no  authorities,  one  is  left  to  infer  that  he  has  done  the  whole 
work  again  for  himself.  To  judge  by  the  industry  that  has 
brought  together  an  unparalleled  wealth  of  illustrative  material, 
he  is  perfectly  capable  of  having  done  it  and  I,  for  one,  will  not 
dispute  his  claim  to  independence  here  also. 

1TJm  Krttger's  Grttndlichkeit  und  Ausdauer  bei  dem  Studium  der  einzelnen 
Schriftsteller  behufs  Ausarbeitung  seiner  Grammatik  zu  charakterisieren  will  ich 
nuraus  seinem  Handexemplar  des  Aristophanes  die  auf  dem  Vorblatte  befind- 
liche  Notiz  anfuhren:  Sommer  1840  am  8.  August  den  Ar.  zum  zweiten  M.  in 
diesem  Jahre  durchgelesen,  13.  Aug.  zum  dritten,  21.  Aug.  zum  vierten,  27. 
zum  ftinften  Mai — Poekel,  K.  W.  KrUgers  Lebensabriss,  1885,  p.  21.  Das  war 
ein  Mann,  den  mochte  man  mil  den  Nageln  aus  der  Erde  kratzen,  as  was  said 
of  Fabricius  (A.  J.  P.  X  383). 
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In  his  Methodology  Stahl  takes  up  the  different  methods  of 
syntactical  study,  the  Empirical,  which  collects  and  sorts  the  facts 
and  in  this  way  arrives  at  mechanical  rules  that  have  no  reasoned 
basis.  This  is  the  oldest  form  and  is  valuable  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  is  not  scientific.  The  second  is  the  Logical  Method,  which 
gives  the  logical  content  of  the  syntactical  forms  of  expression. 
And  there  it  stops  or  ought  to  stop.  We  are  not  to  impose 
logical  categories  on  language.  Language  and  thought  are  not 
coextensive.  We  have  to  reckon  with  feeling  and  fancy,  the 
sentimentality  of  concord  between  adjective  and  substantive,  the 
absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of  grammatical  gender  < things 
discarded  by  our  logical  and  practical  English>.  As  a  specimen 
of  illogicality  on  the  part  of  Greek,  Stahl  cites  the  use  of  the  past 
tense  to  express  unreality.  '  If  anything  is  real ',  he  says, '  it  is  the 
past'.  <But  what  we  call  unreality  is  past  opportunity,  the 
Tantalus  suspense  that  becomes  eternal.  The  imperfect  needs 
no  &v  to  make  it  unreal.  The  psychologists  claim  the  past  as 
well  as  the  future  for  potentiality l  and  the  phenomenon  is  one  of 
perpetual  recurrence,  so  that  Stahl  might  have  selected  a  better 
example  for  a  specific  Greek  manifestation^ 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  strict  logical  definitions  of  the 
functions  of  the  forms  are  impossible.  We  can  only  speak  of 
an  a  potiori  use.  The  so-called  parts  of  speech  are  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously.  Noun  and  verb,  adjective  and  substantive, 
active  and  passive,  mood  and  tense  often  behave  in  a  scandalous 
way  <that  can  only  be  fitly  described  in  Biblical  language.  Aho- 
lahs  and  Aholibahs  are  they  all.  They  are  as  inconsequent  as  a 
French  cocotte  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  130),  and  their  choppings  and 
changings  are  not  to  be  regulated  by  categories.  And  yet  a 
potiori  has  its  rights,  and  we  must  be  thankful  to  Stahl  for  allow- 
ing us  to  use  the  old  terms;  for  much  that  we  call  style — and  my 
chief  interest  in  syntax  is  frankly  stylistic — depends  in  large 
measure  on  these  deviations  from  the  accustomed  track,  these 
leapings  over  the  wall  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  6)>. 

Logic  does  not  suffice,  but  the  logic-chopper  blazes  the  way 
for  the  historian.  Language  does  not  stand  still  and  we  cannot 
stand  still  to  amplify  with  Stahl  what  was  a  trite  observation  in 
the  days  of  Horace.  Language  is  a  living  organism  and  the  rest 
of  it.  It  develops,  it  evolves,  and  it  is  our  business  to  follow  the 

1  J.  van  Ginneken,  Principes  de  linguistique  psychologique,  p.  97. 
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stages  of  its  historical  development,  its  organic  evolution,  which 
Stahl  like  the  rest  supposes  to  be  absolutely  coincident  with 
chronological  manifestation  in  literature.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
language  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  should  tend  to  greater 
clearness  and  definiteness  <and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
writers  on  syntax  do  not  avail  themselves  more  freely  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  this  evolution  >.  So  long  as  language 
lived  only  in  oral  use  and  served  the  purpose  of  oral  communi- 
cation, much  was  left  unexpressed,  much  had  to  be  supplied  by 
tone  and  gesture.  Language  lacking  tone  and  gesture  was 
forced  to  be  more  exact.  The  intellectual  life  became  richer,  the 
interpretation  of  thought  finer  and  more  complicated,  until  at  the 
last  we  reach  such  a  consummation  as  we  have  in  Stahl.  <But 
tone  and  gesture  are  still  needed  to  interpret  language.  Else  the 
actor's  occupation  were  gone.  Attic  has  lost  subtleties  that  are  no 
subtleties  to  Homer.  '  Yea '  and  '  Nay '  are  slumped  with  '  Yes ' 
and  '  No  '  in  modern  English — a  matter  that  roused  the  ire  of  Sir 
Thomas  More, — and  foreigners  are  apt  to  slump  oui  and  si.  >  The 
language  of  the  early  time,  Stahl  goes  on  to  say  in  no  unfamiliar 
strain,  puts  the  simple  thoughts  of  that  day  side  by  side,  the 
richer  life  of  thought  requires  a  more  complex  arrangement. 
Parataxis  is  followed  by  hypotaxis  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV  390,  391). 
'  All  this  is  readily  traced',  says  Stahl.  But  where?  In  the  litera- 
ture, which  shows  a  decrease  of  parataxis,  an  increase  of  hypo- 
taxis.  <But  where  ?  Where  the  laws  of  style  demand  it.  All 
this  goes  beyond  our  historical  record.  To  reproduce  the  early 
conditions  we  have  to  study  the  language  of  the  people,  the 
language  of  children,  our  own  consciousness  of  the  process  of 
thought  (Nutting,  The  Order  of  Conditional  Thought,  A.  J.  P. 
XXIV  25  foil. ;  149  foil. ;  278  foil.),  and  the  answers  are  very 
unsatisfactory.  One  recalls  what  Quintilian  says,  I.  O.  3,  96 : 
Non  ut  quidque  primum  dicendum,  ita  primum  cogitandum.  As 
our  everyday  speech  is  full  of  the  fossils  of  dead  philosophies,  so 
we  have  inherited  turns  of  expression  that  defy  analysis.  We 
accept  the  traditional  totalities  as  totalities.  The  Roman  did  not 
analyze  quin  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  138).  We  do  not  analyze  but.> 

1  With  the  development  of  the  departments  of  literature ',  says 
Stahl, '  differences  arise  '.  There  is  one  kind  of  syntax  for  poetry, 
another  kind  of  syntax  for  prose.  Tragedy  and  comedy  differ, 
oratory  and  history  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  6).  For  the  understanding 
of  all  this  the.empirico-logical  method  is  impotent.  It  puts  a 
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definite  period  of  the  language  as  a  basis  and  counts  as  excep- 
tions everything  that  varies  from  that.  <  And  yet  something  is  to 
be  said  in  behalf  of  those  who  demand  a  not  o™  for  any  study  of 
a  language.  The  modern  psychological  study  of  language  begins 
with  the  spoken  language  of  to-day  and  sentences  are  made  up — 
sentences  which  are  sometimes  ungrammatical — in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  psychological  processes  of  grammar.  We  have  no  such 
basis  for  the  study  of  ancient  Greek,  and  beginning  with  Homer 
has  shown  itself  to  be  as  unpractical  as  beginning  with  Chaucer 
would  be  for  the  acquisition  of  English.  The  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  take  a  point  of  reference,  the  conventional  language 
(S.  C.  G.  iv)  which  must  have  been  understood  by  the  people, 
even  if  it  was  not  spoken  by  the  people.  Unless  we  have  a 
standard  there  is  no  enjoyment  in  deviation.  When  Lindsay 
tells  us  that  the  rules  of  our  grammars  will  not  answer  for 
Plautus  throughout,  we  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy,  but  we 
should  not  abandon  our  rules  for  all  that,  for  we  find  after  all 
that  Plautus  hews  closer  to  .the  Ciceronian  line  than  we  should 
have  supposed  a  priori.  No  one  who  has  a  right  to  an  opinion 
about  Greek  syntax  is  a  rigid  uniformitarian,  but  we  have  each 
his  own  weakness,  and  as  we  shall  see,  Stahl  is  as  relentless  in 
some  directions  as  he  is  liberal  in  others.  > 

The  importance  of  the  Comparative  Method — really  a  part  of 
the  Historical  Method — is  recognized  by  Stahl,  especially  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  cases  in  which  the  comparison  of  kindred  lan- 
guages enables  us  to  understand  the  syncretism  of  the  dative  with 
its  triple  element,  of  the  genitive  which  carries  the  ablative  in  its 
bosom,  so  that  we  can  separate  and  must  separate  the  instrumental 
dative  and  the  local  dative  from  the  personal  dative  and  the  ablative 
genitive  from  the  genitive  proper.  <Can  we?  Must  we  ?  The 
doctrine  of  the  syncretism  of  the  cases  goes  back  to  Quintilian 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIII  20)  and  what  goes  back  to  Quintilian  goes  much 
farther  back,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  problem  of  assignment 
is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  that  the  student  has  to  encounter, 
especially  when  that  student  has  to  face  the  ultimate  question, 
which  is  not  what  analysis  reveals  to  us  but  what  synthesis  has  to 
say  to  those  who  used  the  language.  It  is  the  quest  of  the 
originals  of  the  composite  photograph,  and,  so  far  from  being  a 
mere  matter  of  theory,  the  problem  stares  one  in  the  face  whenever 
we  apply  the  practical  test  of  translation  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  21). 
Mr.  Mackail  has  won  great  renown  by  his  translations.  I  have 
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given  up  the  practice  of  that  difficult  art,  to  which  I  was  once 
addicted  (cf.  Pindar  I.  E.  xxvii;  A.  J.  P.  XIII  517  ;  XXI  108 ; 
XXII  104  al.) ;  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  from  those  who  are  more 
gifted,  for  it  is  a  gift.  On  the  very  first  pages  of  his  Anthology 
he  renders  (The  Garland  of  Meleager,  v.  10)  Noo-o-i'Sor  TJS  oVXi-oiy  nrjpov 
fTT)gtv*Epa>f  '  Nossis,  on  whose  tablets  Love  melted  the  wax'.  The 
syntactician  mindful  of  his  Meisterhans,3  p.  209,  might  have  a 
word  to  say  in  favour  of  'for  whose  tablets  Love  melted  wax'. 
In  poetry  the  local  dative  is  never  to  be  preferred  if  the  personal 
dative  will  serve  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  21).  But  to  return  to  our 
Stahl.> 

Among  the  conquests  of  the  comparative  method  Stahl  counts 
the  formation  and  original  signification  of  the  passive,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tense  stems  and  the  augment,  the  separation  of  the 
injunctive  from  the  imperative,  the  formation  and  original  signifi- 
cation of  the  infinitive.  But  modus  totus  nosier  esi.  Here  we 
can  snap  our  fingers  at  other  languages.  In  the  Vedas  there 
are  only  flotsam  and  jetsam  subjunctives.  In  Latin  subjunctive 
and  optative  are  fused  (A.  J.  P.  XXV  481),  and  in  Germanic  the 
optative  has  thrust  the  subjunctive  to  the  wall.  In  Greek  we  can 
afford  to  be  independent. 

Empiric  and  historic  study,  controlled  by  critical  method,  can 
give  us  external  rules.  Logic  presses  on  to  the  fundamental 
forms  of  thought,  to  the  inner  laws.  But  language  cannot  be 
exhausted  by  logical  processes.  Its  inmost  secret  can  only  be 
disclosed  by  psychological  study.  In  fact  the  logical  method 
leads  to  psychology.  <The  trouble  is  that  in  psychology  we 
cannot  shake  off  logic.  The  sting  is  in  the  tail  of  the  word.>* 
'  The  subjunctive ',  says  Stahl, '  as  the  mood  of  the  will,  the  subjunc- 
tive as  the  mood  of  a  statement  that  is  good  for  all  time,  the 
subjunctive  as  a  prospective  mood,  all  these  subjunctives  cannot 
be  brought  under  the  same  category '.  The  indicatives  of  the  real 
and  the  unreal  exclude  each  other.  The  derived  significations 
are  not  logical  subdivisions,  they  are  psychological  ramifications. 
The  optative,  the  mood  of  the  will,  passes  over  into  a  mood  of 
assertion.  '  It  is  a  problem ',  says  Stahl  <but  the  problem  is  sim- 
plified for  those  who  are  born  to  the  English  language,  who  use 
our  ' shall'  and  '  will ',  our '  would '  and ' should '  with  thesame  shift, 
and  think  nothing  of  it.  The  wish  which  is  father  to  the  thought 

1 A  Syntactician  among  the  Psychologists.  The  Journal  of  Philosophy  Vol. 
II,  No.  4  (1905).- 
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can  hardly  be  told  from  its  offspring  and  'fancy'  is  now  an  opta- 
tive, now  an  optative  +  ai>>.  As  a  specimen  of  the  reverse  pro- 
cess Stahl  cites  the  future  indicative  used  in  the  principal  clause 
as  a  mood  of  assertion,  in  the  subordinate  clause  as  a  mood  of  will. 
<But  there  are  those  who  consider  the  future  as  originally  modal, 
and  maintain  that  the  original  signification  survives  as  elsewhere 
in  the  dependent  clause  (S.  C.  G.  267).  Translation  is  no  test  but 
the  prevalence  of  the  will  future  with  the  first  person  is  worth 
noting. >  Then,  says  Stahl,  '  the  mood  becomes  temporal  when 
the  subjunctive  stands  for  a  future'  <a  mere  future,  he  should 
have  said,  for  the  subjunctive  is  necessarily  future>.  In  the 
leading  sentence  the  future  is  used  as  an  imperative  with  the  in- 
dicative negative,  in  the  final  relative  clause  with  the  imperative 
negative.  The  optative,  which  starts  life  as  a  wish  of  the  speaker, 
becomes  a  notion  of  the  speaker,  then  a  notion  of  somebody  else 
and  so  finally  a  gnomon  of  obliquity.  <But  there  is  a  saito 
mortals  between  the  potential  and  the  oratio  obliqua  optative 
(A.  J.  P.  XXVIII  206)  in  Greek,  if  not  in  German  (A.  J.  P. 
XXVI  68)  as  there  is  a  salto  mortale  between  the  negative  of  the 
optative  with  ai>  and  the  negative  of  the  pure  optative. > 

Next  we  have  to  do  with  specializations.  '  Die  besonderen 
Arten  des  medialen  Gebrauchs  sind  Spezialisierungen  der  allge- 
meinen  Bedeutung  des  Mediums',  says  Stahl,  blissfully  uncon- 
scious that  he  is  saying  nothing  more  than  'Specialization  is 
Specialization'.  The  process,  he  maintains,  is  from  the  general 
to  the  particular.  <But  the  reverse  view  is  tenable  and  not  only 
tenable  but  fashionable.  As  Usener  works  up  from  the  specialist 
gods,  the  transparent  gods,  to  the  opaque  gods  (A.  J.  P.  XVII 
361)  so  Morris  and  his  school — a  parallel  suggested  by  Morris 
himself — are  working  up  from  specific  manifestation  to  general 
principle.  The  specialist  gods  might  be  represented  by  the 
TTToxmff  iSiai  and  the  opaque  gods  by  the  n-raxretr  Koivai.  It  is  curious 
to  watch  the  progress  of  doctrine  and  find  that  the  progress  is 
really  refluence.  Take  the  cases.  First  comes  chaos.  Then  the 
period  of  grand  generalizations,  of  parisyllabic  and  imparisyllabic. 
Parisyllabic  and  imparisyllabic  prove  practically  useless  and  the 
declensions  multiply.  There  are  ten  in  the  Westminster  Gram- 
mar of  1630.  Then  comes  the  era  of  the  three  declensions,  doubt- 
less hailed  as  a  glorious  advance,  to  be  followed  in  our  time  by 
the  further  simplification  into  vowel  and  consonant  declensions. 
But  subdivisions  become  necessary  so  that  the  only  scientific 
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method  of  handling  the  forms  is  to  have  as  many  declensions  as 
there  are  stem-characteristics.  And  so  in  syntax  the  only  scientific 
method  of  handling  the  accusative  is  to  give  all  the  nouns  that 
are  used  in  the  accusative  as  Hiibschmann  has  done  for  Zend 
(A.  J.  P.  II  89).  If  this  is  not  chaos  from  the  teacher's  point  of 
view,  it  is  a  close  approximation.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  moods.  There  are  as  many  subjunctives  as  there  are  frames  of 
mind,  and  as  many  frames  of  mind  as  there  are  minds  toframe.^ 

But  Stahl  belongs  to  the  period,  not  yet  closed,  of  basic  mean- 
ings and  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  doctrine  of  specialization  by 
the  optative  with  av.  The  optative  with  av,  it  seems,  starts  life  as 
a  general  affirmation.  Then  it  becomes  a  potential  by  which  the 
predicate  is  represented  as  something  possible,  and  finally  con- 
ditional by  which  something  is  conditioned.  <But  the  opta- 
tive +  av  can  never  represent  '  objective  '  possibility.  Potential 
and  possible  are  not  identical  (A.  J.  P.  XX  231)  ;  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  Bwai^v  av,  such  a  thing  as  possim.  There  is  a  poten- 
tiality of  possibility,  and  all  optatives  with  av  are  conditioned 
by  personal  conviction.  The  speaker  sees  an  av  that  others 
may  not,  cannot,  will  not  see.  The  multiplication  of  categories 
gives  a  delightful  exercise  to  the  genetic  grammarian,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  called  either  a  scientific  advance  or  a  practical 
advantage,  and  he  who  undertakes  to  translate  Stahl  into  English 
will  find  that  the  distinguished  grammarian  has  made  classifi- 
cations that  can  never  mean  anything  except  to  a  German.  > 

'  Another  thing  to  be  considered ',  says  Stahl, '  is  the  shifting  of 
the  sphere  as  when  a  verb  of  saying  and  thinking  is  used  as  a 
verb  of  will  and  vice  versa '.  Amen  and  amen.  We  all  know  that, 
and  the  grammars  are  all  full  of  such  things,  but  I  will  allow  my- 
self to  remark  that  the  categories  are  not  always  carefully 
delimited.  So  the  verbs  of  reflection,  such  as  tvdvudadat  and 
\oyi£«rdat,  ought  to  have  a  place  of  their  own  and  though  practi- 

llThe  frame  of  mind,  the  mental  pulse,  the  state  of  digestion,  the  feeling 
that  comes  over  one  after  a  French  aperitif,  after  an  American  cocktail,  that 
feeling  which  suggests  a  stimulative  subjunctive  to  match  the  stipulative  sub- 
junctive, the  balancing  between  will  and  desire,  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage 
attitude, — all  these  subtle  shades  are  subjective  states  that  require  a  finer  cal- 
culus than  we  have  thus  far  at  our  disposal ;  and  yet  they  all  have  their  ample 
justification  in  the  nature  of  things.  Why  should  not  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  have  as  many  moods  as  the  Turk,  and  if  these  ancient  languages  fail 
to  note  by  distinct  forms  all  the  various  phases  of  emotion,  why  may  we  not 
supply  them  ? '  Oscillations  and  Nutations  of  Philological  Studies,  p.  10. 
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cally  it  is  well  to  speak  of  a  shift,  the  process  is  not  simply  a  shift. 
Will  is  at  the  bottom  of  everything.1  Call  it  npoaiptais  in  the 
conscious  stage,  call  it  appetence  in  the  unconscious  stage.  Ab- 
sorption and  appropriation,  peristaltic  movement  and  expulsion — 
that  is  the  life  of  language  as  of  everything  else  that  lives.  > 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  economics  of  language.  Lan- 
guage has  not  a  custom-made  dress  for  every  thought.  <Some- 
times  she  wears  avagvpidts,  sometimes  0u\a/cot.>  a>s  is  'how',  but 
it  may  serve  as  'that'  at  a  pinch  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  375).  d  ei^e  is  a 
logical  or  unreal  condition.  The  context  must  decide.  The 
utterance  is  colored  by  its  surroundings.  '  That  is  a  wise 
economy ',  says  Stahl.  <  The  Greek  was  a  thrifty  soul  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  waste  his  oil  and  toil  on  framing 
this  category  and  that,  categories  that  are  clearly  recognized 
in  languages  commonly  considered  inferior  to  the  Greek,  and 
Stahl  might  have  pointed  out  the  shameful  laziness  that 
kept  the  Greek  from  giving  gender  to  the  persons  of  the  verb 
as  does  the  Hebrew.  Stahl  is  no  less  anthropomorphic  than 
the  rest  of  us  when  we  come  to  speak  of  language  with  a  big 
L  (A.  J.  P.  XVIII  368).  Language  like  the  rest  of  us  saves  at 
one  end  and  squanders  at  the  other.  In  fact,  Wunderlich  makes 
'Sparsamkeit'  and  '  Verschwendung'  the  basic  principles  of 'Um- 
gangssprache',  and  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Greek  is 
perfectly  lavish  in  his  expenditure  of  the  fairy  money  of  the 
future  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  I28).> 

And  here  Stahl  insists,  as  we  all  insist,  on  the  difference  of  the 
point  of  view,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  difference 
in  the  thing  itself,  and  this  is  a  matter  to  which  he  returns  with 
wearisome  iteration.  The  Galata  tower  is  the  same  whether  you 
look  at  it  from  the  Pera  side  or  the  bridge  side.  The  stick  is  the 
same  whether  you  look  at  it  endwise  or  otherwise.  Future  is 
future  and  past  is  past.  '  There  is  even  a  great  waste  of  acute- 
ness  ',  thinks  Stahl, '  in  manufacturing  vital  distinctions  '.  < Free- 
dom shares  the  throne  of  law.  AI'KTJ  gvv(8pos  lr\vos  ap^mW  vopots, 
sums  up  the  whole  thing — Justice,  Divine  Freedom,  Ancient  Use 
and  Wont.  >  We  know  all  that.  But '  all  that '  only  means  that 
the  grammarian  is  fully  prepared  to  ignore  differences  made  by 
other  grammarians  and  to  emphasize  those  which  he  has  estab- 
lished for  himself.  Stahl  refuses  to  distinguish  between  onus  and 

XA  Syntactician  among  the  Psychologists,  1.  c. 
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OTTCB?  ««>,  a  distinction  on  which  one  Gildersleeve  insists  (A.  J.  P. 
IV  422  ;  XXIII  12)  cf.  XXIV  394  ;  and  Gildersleeve  declines  to 
accept  Stahl's  categories  of  opt.  +  &v,  as  has  just  been  set  forth. 
The  use  of  the  aorist  with  definite  numbers,  which  I  consider  a 
natural  function  of  the  aorist  (S.  C.  G.  243),  Stahl  considers  a 
freedom  or  rather  an  economy.  '  It  is  not  necessary  ',  he  says, 
'  to  put  the  durative  element  in  the  form  of  the  verb  when  it  is 
indicated  in  the  numeral '.  That  is  one  phase  of  his  dislike  to 
the  use  of  the  word  '  complexive ',  in  connexion  with  the  aorist, 
whereas  I  am  as  fond  of '  complexive  '  as  if  I  had  originated  it.  A 
participle  may  be  at  the  same  time  temporal,  conditional  and 
causal, — that  is  to  a  German  who  always  has  trouble  with  the 
participle  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (A.  J.  P.  IX  136),  Stahl 
himself  being  one  of  my  exemplars  (A.  J.  P.  XIX  463  ;  XX  352). 
It  is  curious  how  we  allow  necessities  of  translation  to  interfere 
with  the  direct  vision  of  a  foreign  language,  how  we  multiply 
categories  based  chiefly  on  the  auxiliary  verbs  employed  in 
turning  Greek  and  Latin  into  English  (A.  J.  P.  XIX  231,  351). 

One  bit  of  arbitrariness  is  evidently  too  much  for  Stahl.  It  is 
too  much  for  most  of  us,  and  that  is  the  restriction  of  the  oblique 
optative  to  the  sequence  of  the  preterites,  apart,  of  course,  from 
instances  of  assimilation  so-called.  'This  restriction  cannot  lie', 
he  says,  '  in  the  nature  of  the  modus  obliquus,  as  we  see  by 
Latin,  so  that  the  only  reason  must  be  a  psychological  one'. 
Psychology  is  a  fine  covert  from  a  storm  oi  questions.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  no  woe  upon  us  to  explain  this  phenomenon  by 
comparative  syntax.  These  oblique  relations  belong  to  the 
after-growths  and  the  ethnic  grammarian  has  the  right  to  pursue 
the  search  for  the  explanation  within  the  range  of  the  special 
language.  The  post-Homeric  vanishing  of  the  futural  subjunc- 
tive in  the  leading  clause  Stahl  attributes  to  the  competition  of 
the  future  indicative,  which  rendered  the  futural  subjunctive 
unnecessary.  Now  the  futural  subjunctive  being  largely  aoristic 
gave  a  shade  which  the  future  indicative  does  not  give,  and  I 
should  say  that  the  real  competitor  is  the  optative  with  Sv  which  is 
largely  used  to  make  up  for  the  indeterminateness  of  the  future, 
when  it  ceased  to  be  a  mood  as  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  the  leading 
clause.  Unfortunately  Stahl  does  not  believe  in  the  modal  nature 
of  the  future  as  I  do,  and  he  would  not  say  with  me  that  the  future 
indicative  has  not  succeeded  in  ousting  the  more  exact  expressions 
of  temporal  relations  such  as  orav  and  ene&dv  with  present  and 
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aorist  subjunctive  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  247),  where  the  futural  sub- 
junctive holds  its  own.  The  subordinate  sentence  is  the  Ararat 
in  the  flood  of  change  here  as  elsewhere. 

The  personification  we  call  language  being  feminine  picks  and 
chooses.  Being  a  woman  she  has  often  no  other  than  a  woman's 
reason  and  thinks  it  so  because  she  thinks  it  so  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV 
397  ;  XXVIII  253),  and  Stahl  sees  a  certain  caprice  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  subordinate  imperative  to  such  phrases  as  oiatf'  6 
Spaa-ov.  It  is  feminine  caprice,  if  one  may  judge  by  school  girls' 
English.  '  Do  you  know  what  let's  do '  has  been  a  pet  illustra- 
tion of  mine  for  many  a  decennium.  Then  again  give  Dame 
Language  an  inch  and  she  takes  an  ell  like  the  rest  of  her  sex. 
The  original  accusative  and  infinitive  was  simple  enough.  There 
was  the  accusative,  there  was  the  infinitive,  a  legitimate  accusa- 
tive, a  legitimate  infinitive.  There  is  no  more  trouble  about  that 
than  about  the  accusative  with  the  dative.  Then  came  the 
accusativus  cum  infinitive.  That  is  a  different  story,  that  is  a 
solus  cum  sola  story  and  the  combination  is  so  close  that  all 
manner  of  grammatical  scandal  is  afloat  and  one  is  fain  to  cry  out 
with  Cicero :  quid  tibi  cum  Caelio,  quid  cum  homine  adulescen- 
tulo?  The  absolute  participles  were  not  absolute  originally. 
What  is  absolute  in  one  period  is  not  absolute  at  another 
(Pindar  I.  E.  cxii).  The  unreal  imperfect  had  originally  a 
smaller  territory  (Goodwin,  M.  and  T.,  R.  E.  435). 

Another  category  is  that  of  assimilation  or  levelling,  compar- 
able with  matching  ribbons,  if  we  dare  to  linger  longer  in  the 
feminine  sphere.  The  most  notorious  example  is  that  presented 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  relative.  In  the  syntax  of  the  verb 
Stahl  bids  us  distinguish  between  mere  formal  assimilation  and 
logical  assimilation.  His  examples  of  purely  formal  assimilation 
are  the  use  of  the  optative  after  optative  +  av  or  the  pure  optative 
and  the  participle  after  &<rrt  under  the  influence  of  another  parti- 
ciple (A.  J.  P.  VII  172).  Are  they  merely  formal  ?  His  example 
of  the  logical  assimilation  is  the  use  of  the  indicative  in  sentences 
dependent  on  an  unreal  indicative  in  which,  as  I  set  forth  long 
ago,  the  first  unreality  is  merely  parenthetic  to  the  second 
(A.  J.  P.  IV  434).  '  All  which  shows  ',  says  Stahl,  '  the  impor- 
tance of  combining  psychology  with  logic '.  < '  All  which  shows ', 
how  easy  it  is  to  dress  up  familiar  facts  in  fancy  costume.  Put 
the  phenomena  in  other  language  and  you  seem  to  get  some- 
thing brand  new.  I  have  recently  read  that  the  queer  French 
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genius  to  whom  I  referred  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  (p.  258) 
had  engraved  on  his  seal  the  English  words  '  Too  late '.  Perhaps 
some  English  genius  will  engrave  on  his  seal  '  Trop  tard '.  One 
envies  the  virginal  state  of  mind  that  can  be  impressed  with  such 
shifts  from  one  language  to  another.  > 

I  have  spent  some  time  on  Stahl's  '  Methodology ' :  I  shall 
make  or  try  to  make  shorter  work  of  his  '  Grundbegriffe '.  After 
these  chapters  are  finished  there  will  remain  only  800  pages  to  be 
considered,  but  '  Fear  not,  little  flock  ',  most  of  these  800  can  be 
despatched  by  simple  references;  for  Stahl  repeats  a  great  deal, 
amplifies  a  great  deal,  and  multiplies  categories  unnecessarily. 
It  takes  the  courage  of  a  syntactical  specialist  to  make  his  way 
through  this  mass  of  material,  I  had  well  nigh  said  'wade'. 
But '  wade '  would  imply  that  syntax  is  a  morass  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII 
106;  XXVIII  487)  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disrespectful.  Only 
one  absurd  distich  comes  up  to  my  mind  from  Goethe's  Wahr- 
heit  und  Dichtung. 

Ober  Yssel.     Viel  Morast 
Macht  das  gute  Land  verhasst. 

But  after  all  there  is  '  gutes  Land '  in  Stahl. 

Under  the  head  of  '  Grundbegriffe '  Stahl  extends  the  defini- 
tion of  syntax.  '  Syntax  ist  die  Lehre  von  der  Bedeutung  der 
Wortformen  und  ihrer  Verbindung  im  und  zum  Satze '.  This 
definition  may  serve  to  save  the  face  of  the  syntactician  who 
usually  employs  syntax  as  a  rag-bag  for  holding  odds  and  ends 
of  linguistic  observations.  But  syntax  as  the  theory  '  of  the 
formation  and  combination  of  sentences  '  (S.  C.  G.  i)  involves  the 
determination  of  the  constituents  of  the  sentence  and  of  the  con- 
necting links  of  the  sentence.  A  definition  is  not  an  inventory  of 
contents.  '  Im  Anfang  war  der  Satz ',  says  a  high  authority  and 
properly  understood  the  theory  of  the  sentence  will  serve,  though 
Kriiger  rebelled  against  that  definition.  What  is  the  verb? 
But  here  my  English  fails  me  and  I  must  transfer  to  my  seal 
Stahl's  own  language.  The  verb  according  to  Stahl  is  'der 
sprachliche  Ausdruck  fur  den  Erscheinungsbegriff  an  sich '  in 
contradistinction  to  the  substantive.  '  Das  Substantivum ',  he 
says,  'bezeichnet  einen  Begriff  als  Substanz,  das  Verbum  als 
Erscheinung  an  sich',  whereas  the  adjective  gives  'die  kon- 
stante  an  der  Substanz  haftende  Erscheinung  <die  wir>  Eigen- 
schaft  nennen '.  The  *  Erscheinung '  can  present  itself  as  a 
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1  Substanz '  and  then  we  have  the  infinitive,  the  verbal  substantive. 
It  may  present  itself  as  a  quality  and  then  it  becomes  a  verbal 
substantive.  Then  we  have  the  story  of  adjectives  used  as  sub- 
stantives and  substantives  used  as  adjectives.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  all  this  would-be  metaphysic  from  my  point  of  view  and  if  I 
should  undertake  to  discuss  Stahl,  I  might  be  accused  of  misrep- 
resenting his  theory.  What  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  registry 
of  sensations,  the  analysis  of  sensations.  Sensation  is  a  current 
and  the  ftpa  is  a  pev^a.  We  are  in  the  realm  of  the  Herakleitean 
flux.  Stahl  is  welcome  to  his  Parmenidean  8v.  Fix  the  verb,  it 
becomes  a  noun.  Melt  the  noun,  it  becomes  a  verb.  The  verbal 
noun  is  a  noun  that  deliquesces.  The  verbal  adjective  is  a  verb 
that  clings,  that  deposits  a  film  on  the  substantive.  I  have 
actually  called  it  a  skin  (A.  J.  P.  XX  352;  XXIII  259),  and  I  am 
not  sorry  that  I  have  done  so.  I  could  not  live  without  metaphor, 
nor  can  any  one  else  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX  239). 

So  I  am  not  going  to  follow  Stahl's  criticism  of  current  defini- 
tions and  the  defence  of  his  own.  One  trouble  is  the  incom- 
mensurability of  German  and  English.  Distinctions  that  may 
work  perfectly  well  in  German  will  not  work  in  English.  So 
under  'Erscheinung'  he  distinguishes  'Tatigkeit'  and  'Zustand', 
'  activity  '  or  '  action '  and  '  condition  '.  That  might  pass,  but 
under  'Tatigkeit'  he  makes  a  distinction  between  '  Handlung 
und  Tat'.  'Handlung'  involves  consciousness.  '  Der  Jager 
erzahlt  von  den  Taten,  aber  nicht  von  den  Handlungen  seines 
Hundes;  in  der  Fabel  aber  handelt  der  Fuchs  klug '.  We  do  not 
make  the  distinction  in  English,  and  forty  years  ago  I  thought  it 
expedient  to  make  special  provision  for  animals  considered  as 
agents,  'a  cane  non  magno  saepe  tenetur  aper'.  The  rule  was 
sorely  needed  as  appears  from  a  Latin  Reader  made  up  from  Livy 
by  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary, 
in  which  the  world  was  informed  that  '  Romulus  et  Remus  lupa 
nutriti  sunt'.  Surely  the  taste  that  could  distinguish  between 
'he-wolf  and  'she-wolf  as  articles  of  diet  must  have  been 
as  subtle  as  the  London  alderman's  with  his  '  callipash '  and 
'  callipee'. 

'Tatigkeit'  and  'Handlung'  defy  the  English  language,  but 
we  can  manage  '  Ereignis '  as  '  event '  and  '  Vorgang '  as  '  process  '. 
Against '  Zeitwort '  for  '  verb '  Stahl  contends  valiantly,  charges 
a  paper  screen  and  demolishes  it  utterly,  as  Mommsen  says  some- 
where of  Cicero.  By  '  Zeitwort'  one  would  naturally  understand 
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an  adverb  of  time  and  the  victory  was  won  long  ago.  Apollonios 
Dyskolos  finds  no  favor  in  Stahl's  eyes.  His  definition  is  an 
inventory  from  which  the  participle  is  omitted,  and  moreover  it 
applies  only  to  Greek.  Unsatisfactory  to  Stahl  is  'Aussagewort.' 
The  verb  is  not  the  only  thing  that  predicates.  Every  word  says 
something.  Especially  offensive  to  Stahl  is  the  definition  of  the 
verb  as  a  'Tatigkeitsausserung'.  All  these  are  contemptuously 
rejected  in  favor  of  '  Erscheinung ',  which  I  dare  not  translate 
phenomenon  because  of  Aratos'  Phaenomena,  and  what  is  to 
become  of ' Erscheinung '  in  the  dark?  Shall  we  call  it  'manifes- 
tation'? But  there  is  \avddva>,  a  most  excellent  verb.  Is  all  this 
hopelessly  frivolous  ?  Not  quite  so  frivolous  as  it  seems.  Defi- 
nitions are  much  more  easily  dodged  than  metaphors.  Is  <ncia 
abstract  or  concrete  ?  My  answer  would  be.  It  is  oxytone  like 
aipatrid  d\id,  and  the  rest  of  the  '  concrete '  m's  which  cast  it. 

Subject  and  predicate  are  necessary  to  every  logical  sentence. 
The  so-called  copula,  the  verbum  substantivum  is  really  a  predi- 
cate. Every  grammarian  uses  it  and  every  grammarian  abuses  it. 
Stahl  differs  only  in  his  vehemence  and  his  claims  to  greater 
consistency.  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  the  unclean  thing. 
It  is  a  false,  a  fallacious  expression.  False  it  may  be,  but  falla- 
cious it  is  not.  '  apiarov  fj.ev  Z8a>p  is  an  incomplete  thing ',  says  Stahl. 
Attribute  cannot  be  predicate.  True,  a  logical  sentence  may  be 
involved  in  an  expression,  alfiol  may  suggest  dntnTvaa,  \jrvrTa  may 
suggest  (pdfipov,  but  that  does  not  constitute  a  sentence  any  more 
than  the  expletive  one  indulges  in  when  reading  a  tiresome 
grammatical  treatise  can  be  considered  a  judicial  sentence.  But 
the  interjection  is  multisignificant.  Everything  depends  on  the 
tone,  the  gesture.  ^  Savdia  is  interpreted  by  @d8i£e  devpo.  The 
vocative  is  not  a  sentence,  and  Stahl,  though  he  names  no  names, 
is  fighting  against  those  who  wish  to  extend  the  area  of  the  sen- 
tence (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  6).  As  to  the  omission  of  the  forms  of 
tlvai,  Stahl  says  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  omission  in 
the  oldest  language  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  it  goes  back  to 
primeval  time  before  tlvai  had  lost  its  force,  not  to  say  had  become 
a  copula,  and  before  there  was  any  distinction  between  adjective 
as  predicate  and  adjective  as  attribute.1  <Then  why  insist  so 

1  According  to  some  scholars  (see  J.  van  Ginteren,  1.  c.,  p.  no),  the  primi- 
tive copula  is  a  pronoun,  nay,  el/il  itself  has  been  claimed  as  a  verbalised 
pronoun.  The  Hebrew  omission  of  the  copula  and  the  reinforcement  of  the 
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rigidly  as  Stahl  has  done  on  the  difference  between  attribute  and 
predicate  ?  If  we  are  to  go  back  to  primeval  times,  the  predicate 
might  be  considered  as  an  accusative  of  the  object  effected  as  in 
Arabic,  a  significant  fact  which  I  gleaned  from  Ewald  Lehrb6., 
§279,  1855,  many,  many  years  ago.1  In  that  case  the  concord 
of  subject  and  adjective  predicate  would  be  a  mere  assimilation. 
After  the  familiar  ellipsis  of  forms  of  eivai  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  7) 
Stahl  takes  up  the  ellipsis  of  verbs  of  motion,  of  verbs  of  saying 
and  doing,  of  verbs  involved  in  the  context.  All  this  may  be 
considered  elementary,  but  supplying  ellipses  may  be  dangerous 
sport,  as  Stahl  himself  has  shown,  when  he  follows  Kiihner  and 
Goodwin  in  paralleling  o\>x  onus  (p.  780)  and  oi>x  on  (A.  J.  P.  XX 
228;  XXVII  234). 

The  great  division  of  sentences  is  into  '  Urteilssatze  '  and  'Be- 
gehrungssatze  '  and  the  '  Urteilssatze  '  are  further  divided  into 
'Aussagesatze'  and  'Fragesatze'.  'Opinion'  and  'Desire'.  Why 
not  the  other  way  ?  It  is  the  common  way,  the  genetic  way.  And 
the  question  is  not  a  sentence  at  all  unless  it  borrows  its  answer. 
Word  questions  and  sentence-questions,  simple  and  disjunctive 
questions,  questions  proper  and  questions  rhetorical,  principal 
sentence  and  dependent  sentence,  coordination  and  subordination, 
simple,  expanded  and  compound  sentences,  require  no  comment. 
Subject  sentences  and  object  sentences  are  comprised  under 
the  name  of  the  substantive  sentence.  They  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  leading  verb  as  do  the  corresponding  nominal 
forms,  and  include  adverbial  relative  sentences,  the  adverb  repre- 
senting time,  place,  manner  and  cause. 

To  causality  Stahl  devotes  especial  attention,  as  well  he  may 
(A.  J.  P.  XXVIII  353),  and  causal  sentences  are  distinguished 
thus:  i.  Hypothetical  (des  vorausgesetzten  Grundes).  2.  Causal 
proper  (des  vorhandenenGrundes).  3.  Concessive  (des  nichtwirk- 
enden  Grundes).  4.  Consecutive  (des  umgekehrten  Grundes). 
5.  Final  sentences  (der  erstrebten  Folge  oder  Absicht).  I  keep 
the  German  because  '  Grund  '  is  susceptible  of  a  varied  transla- 
tion into  English  and  because  Germans  play  tricks  with  technical 
Latin  terms.  So  the  first  translation  of  '  Voraussetzung  '  is  '  pre- 

identical  relation  by  the  pronoun  (compare  the  use  of  oiro?)  are  familiar 
facts.  No  one  who  has  ever  read  can  forget  the  ring  of  I  Kings  18,  39. 

«n  run? 


1  See  now  J.  van  Ginteren,  p.  112. 
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sumption'  and  lo!  we  have  a  subdivision  of  the  hypothetical 
sentence  which  we  call  conditional  sentence  into  the  '  presump- 
tive' and  'conditional'  sentence.  Stahl  is  evidently  proud  of 
this  distinction  and  he  takes  half  a  page  to  provide  for  the  '  pre- 
sumptive' group  in  which  the  leading  verb  involves  the  notion  of 
will,  the  avapfveiv  lav  group,  the  exspectare  si  group,  in  which 
di>afj.€i>fii>  and  exspectare  denote  suspended  action  (/z«'AXeu/).  These 
sentences  have  been  roughly  classed  by  some  as  interrogative  sen- 
tences. Against  this  Goodwin  protested  years  ago  (M.and  T.,  R.  E., 
§§  493,  680),  and  on  the  corresponding  Latin  phenomenon  Gaffiot 
has  recently  written  a  special  treatise.  The  thing  is  plain  enough 
and  there  is  no  need  of  Stahl's  division.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
involved  condition.  At  any  rate  '  presumptive '  would  not  be  a 
happy  term  in  English,  and  I  wish  Stahl's  English  translator  joy 
in  rendering  the  German  phrases  '  in  dem  Fall '  for  the  condi- 
tional and  '  fiir  den  Fall '  for  the  '  presumptive '.  In  idiomatic 
English  we  should  use  '  in  case '  for  both  and  the  German  dis- 
tinction, though  comprehensible,  seems  to  me  more  or  less  manu- 
factured as  '  in  case '  and  '  against  the  case ',  '  in  the  event '  and 
'  against  the  event '  would  be  in  English.  '  Proviso '  will  not 
answer  for  '  presumptive ',  because  '  proviso '  carries  with  it  an 
element  of  purpose.  Compare  the  so-called  conditional  wore  (/zij), 
ttf  <Jre  (py).  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  make  such 
a  category  basic.  Concessive  sentences  Stahl  divides  into  those 
in  which  the  inefficient  cause  is  represented  as  real,  and  in  those 
in  which  it  is  assumed  as  real.  The  distinction  between  con- 
cessive and  adversative,  to  represent  the  two  classes  KU\  «J  and 
fl  KOI,  seems  to  me  more  practical.  But  no  two  grammarians  will 
agree  on  these  points  and  I  will  pass  over  Stahl's  discussion 
of  the  difference  between  'Nebensatz'  and  '  abhangiger  Satz'. 
'  All  dependent  sentences ',  he  says, '  are  subordinate  sentences,  but 
all  subordinate  sentences  are  not  dependent,  such  as  relative 
clauses,  the  form  of  which  does  not  depend  on  that  of  the  leading 
verb.' 

Important  for  Stahl's  system  is  the  division  of  subordinate 
sentences  into  Synthetic,  those  that  have  an  inner  nexus  with  the 
leading  clause  and  Parathetic,  those,  the  forms  of  which  are 
not  determined  by  the  leading  verb.  To  the  former  class  belongs, 
f.  i.,  .Sore  w  with  inf.,  to  the  latter  WOT'  ov  with  ind. 

The  primitive  nature  of  parataxis  is  recognized  by  Stahl,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  the  later  development  of  hypotaxis,  but  Stahl  is 
19 
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not  parataxis  mad.  That  peculiar  form  of  furore  is  becoming 
obsolete  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  253).  But  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with 
his  statement.  '  There  is ',  he  says,  '  a  widespread  use  of  para- 
taxis in  Homer,  and,  though  it  gradually  receded,  it  was  never 
quite  given  up  and  even  lent  itself  occasionally  to  rhetorical 
effect '.  '  Never  quite  given  up '  and  '  rhetorical  effect '  are  not 
scientific  expressions.  One  craves  exact  figures. 

Transitive  verb  in  the  language  of  Apollonios  is  prjpa  d\\oiradfs, 
intransitive  p^a  avronades.  The  ordinary  definition  of  transitive 
and  intransitive  Stahl  finds  as  unsatisfactory  as  I  do  and 
have  always  done  (cf.  LG8  213  R.),  but  he  bids  us  distin- 
guish carefully  between  the  accusative  of  the  object  after  the 
transitive  verb  and  the  accusative  of  the  content  after  the  intran- 
sitive verb,  so  that  he  is  evidently  working  a  different  theory  of 
the  accusative  than  that  which  makes  the  outer  object  only  a 
different  phase  of  the  inner  object.  That  is  the  theory  to  which 
I  have  been  addicted  for  half  a  century  (LG3,.  p.  208  Note). 
Whether  I  owe  it  to  Bernhardy  or  not,  I  cannot  tell  at  this 
distance  of  time.  Some  one,  I  forget  who,  gives  the  credit  of  it 
to  Erdmann,  who  is  relatively  of  yesterday  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  372). 
Stahl's  leading  example  of  the  combination  of  the  accusative  as 
the  nearer,  and  the  dative  as  the  more  remote,  object  is  Kf(pa\r)v 
nvt,  diroTfuvfiv.  The  example  is  not  well  chosen.  With  such  a 
verb  as  anoTtpvtiv,  we  should  almost  inevitably  have  the  genitive 
(cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXIII  232). 

Impersonal  verbs  (anp6<raird)  ought  to  be  called,  according  to 
Stahl,  unipersonal  verbs  and  he  considers  it  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  speak  of  these  verbs  as  subjectless  after  the  manner  of 
most  recent  grammarians.  He  agrees  with  Apollonios  in  main- 
taining that  a-axppovflv  irpov^Kti  has  a  subject  just  as  much  as 
vaxppotTvvri  npoa-fjKti  or  to  use  Priscian's  illustration  'bonum  est 
legere '  is  only  another  form  of '  bona  est  lectio ',  LG3  422  Note  i, 
and  compare  Lodge,  A.  J.  P.  XVI  372.  The  whole  controversy 
turns  on  the  conscious  or  sub-conscious  survival  of  the  original 
dative  sense  of  the  infinitive  which  it  is  hard  to  maintain  in  view 

of   II.  2,  455 :   roiffi   8'  3(pap  noXtfios   •yXimW  yivtr    rje  vittrBai   and  IO, 

174 :  oXtdpos  fji  £iwvai  in  which  the  inf.  could  not  have  well  been 
other  to  the  Homeric  singer  than  it  was  to  Euripides,  Eur.  Med. 
542  :  fiijTf  xpvo-6f  fjir)T'  vnvrjcrai.  The  articular  infinitive  is,  of  course, 
a  flat  surrender.  We  are  now  luckily  out  of  the  forecourt  of  the 
Syntax  of  the  Greek  Verb,  where  I  always  kick  my  heels  impa- 
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tiently.  There  is  so  little  to  be  gained  by  all  this  would-be  pro- 
found discussion  for  the  real  appreciation  of  the  things  that  in- 
terest me.  In  my  day  the  German  professor,  no  matter  what  the 
subject  was,  used  to  give  in  his  preliminary  lecture  a  specimen  of 
his  house-philosophy  and  present  to  the  admiring  novice  his 
theory  of  the  universe  and  said  admiring  novice  used  to  wonder 
at  the  'mossy  heads ',  who  failed  to  jot  down  these  outgivings  of 
a  great  thinker.  Now  I  am  an  ancient  of  days  myself,  and  ought 
to  have  known  better  than  to  spend  so  much  time  on  these  pre- 
liminaries. The  real  business  will  begin  with  The  Tenses  and 
Moods.  But  before  attacking  them,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  Stahl's  presentation  of 

THE  VOICES. 

Of  course,  what  we  call  in  English  after  the  old  French 
grammars  the  Voices,  Stahl  calls  Genera — the  Greek  y«i/»j — a 
term  based  on  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  genders,  a  positively 
indecent  nomenclature.  Compare  vnnos,  supinus,  and  in  another 
sphere  pathicus.  Things  that  are  nowadays  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  school  grammars,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mention  ; 
as,  f.  i.,  the  fact  that  the  passive  is  a  matter  of  function  rather 
than  of  form,  that  there  is  but  one  distinctively  passive  form  and 
that  of  seemingly  late  origin — the  -tfi/o-o^ai  future.  To  the  lone 
example  of  a  distinctly  fut.  pass,  form  in  Homer  /uyqo-cadai  II.  10, 
365  (S.  C.  G.  168)  Stahl  adds  dafatai,  Od.  3,  187,  325. 

The  intransitive  use  of  transitive  verbs  is  illustrated  by  a  long  list 
of  verbs  of  motion  that  belong  to  this  category,  arranged  for  the 
most  part  alphabetically,  for  which  we  may  be  thankful  just  as  we 
are  thankful  for  the  glimmer  of  an  alphabetic  arrangement  in  the 
fragments  of  Theognis.  In  so  many  other  chapters  the  only  order 
is  the  Teutonic  order  of  Kraut  und  Ruben.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  a 
definite  and  uniform  principle  of  arrangement  is  one  of  the  marked 
defects  of  the  book  from  my  point  of  view ;  and  if  any  one  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  ordering  the  examples  according  to  the  depart- 
ments of  literature,  he  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  a  stylistic 
syntax.  It  is  only  when  Stahl  happens  to  take  an  interest  in  a 
special  quest  that  the  historical  or  artistic  side  is  considered  in 
mustering  the  proof  texts.  The  transitive  use  of  the  intransitive, 
the  causative  use  of  the  active,  have  only  short  lists.  The  latter 
it  might  have  been  well  to  emphasize  because  some  scholars  have 
considered  the  use  as  belonging  in  a  special  manner  to  the  middle 
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(Pindar  I.  E.  ciii;  S.  C.  G.  144).  The  evasion  of  responsibility 
in  most  of  the  verbs  in  which  the  active  is  used  for  the  passive 
(S.  C.  G.,  172)  Stahl  has  not  noticed  or  not  thought  worth 
noticing.  On  the  use  of  the  future  middle  form  of  active  verbs  he 
has  not  been  able  to  throw  any  light  (A.  J.  P.  Ill  227).  What 
earthly  help  is  it  to  say  that  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  in  many  verbs  the  distinction  between  active  and  middle  has 
vanished  and  that  eaop.ai  has  set  a  bad  example?  'flijo-o/xai',  he 
thinks,  'is  due  to  differentiation  from  pfaa)'.  The  problem 
remains  where  it  was. 

The  middle  with  its  general  reflexiveness  is  subdivided  by 
Stahl  into  various  classes.  What  is  usually  called  the  direct 
reflexive,  roughly  equivalent  to  active  +  ace.  Stahl  calls  the  ob- 
jective middle,  which  would  not  answer  for  English  in  which  the 
objective  case  covers  both  ace.  and  dative,  and  in  which  there  is 
a  merging  of  forms.  Whoever  translates  Stahl  should  be  alive 
to  these  differences  of  idiom.  English  uses  the  reflexive  more 
sparingly  than  German.  The  German  reflexive  is  much  lighter 
than  the  English  which  has  practically  discarded  the  simple  per- 
sonal pronouns  for  the  cumbrous  self-compounds,  so  that  we  use 
instead  intransitives  and  passives  much  more  than  the  German 
does,  the  passives,  in  fact,  riotously  in  the  face  of  heredity  (A.  J.  P. 
XXIII  18).  The  Greek  is,  of  course,  still  lighter  than  the  Ger- 
m  in  and  the  differences  of  idiom  lead  to  analyses  that  may  be 
superfluous  for  this  and  that  idiom,  but  are  after  all  not  without 
interest.  So  in  the  long  alphabetical  list  of 'objective  middles' 
few  will  be  found  that  do  not  involve  a  natural  action  (S.  C.  G. 
146;  cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXVIII  235),  and  the  few  that  do  not  may  be 
otherwise  conceived.  To  Stahl  and  his  fellow-Germans  dn6\\vadai 
may  be  'sich  zu  Grunde  richten',  but  the  first  and  most  natural 
German  rendering  seems  to  be  'zu  Grunde  gehen'.  To  the 
Romans  it  was  perire  not  se  perdere.  To  us  it  is  '  perish '  not 
'ruin  one's  self.  And  so  the  other  list  of  verbs  of  feeling,  from 
altrx^ea-dai  to  rf'pTTfadat,  which  are  for  the  most  part  passively  con- 
ceived in  English.  'I  am  ashamed',  'I  shame'  (Shakespeare),  'I 
take  shame  to  myself,'  present  different  facets. 

The  indirect  reflexive  Stahl  calls  'das  Medium  der  Beteiligung'. 
The  Latin  is  sibi,  in  suum  usum ;  in  German  as  in  English  the 
rendering  is  often  the  possessive  pronoun.  There  is  a  long 
demonstration  of  apxttv  and  apxtoBai,  noittv  and  noitiaQai.  Thuk. 
6,  58,  2  he  reads  iropnas  noifladai  for  nofj.iras  noiflv  and  Plat. 
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Legg.  865  A  he  drops  rS>v  dpxovrav  in  consonance  with  the  general 
principle  ;  for  he  is  a  uniformitarian,  when  it  suits  him. 

The  causative  middle  is  treated  at  much  greater  length  than 
the  causative  active  for  which  Stahl  had  curtly  referred  us  to  the 
context,  (aTf<pava><raTo  Find.  O.  7  1  8  1  and  oTt^aftMrdfuros  O.  7>  ^5 
are  no  more  causative  than  O.  14,  24  eVre^avwo-e  xm'raK. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  value  of  these  lists,  but  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  differences  between  active  and  middle  is  in  many 
cases,  if  I  may  say  so,  not  so  much  grammatical  as  lexical  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  grammatical  definition  does  not  determine  the  prac- 
tical use,  the  conventional  use.  So  y^ai  of  the  man,  y^aodai  of 
the  woman.  We  might  insist  on  a  uniform  translation  of  'marry  ' 
for  the  man,  and  'get  married'  for  the  woman,  but  the  antique 
bride  did  not  rope  in  her  husband  as  the  modern  bride  does  hers 
and  the  in  suum  usum  formula  does  not  help. 

A  further  division  is  made  for  the  local  middle,  the  'towards', 
'from  '  and  '  with  '  middle,  illustrated  by  /u«Ta7re>7rfa0ai  and  f<£Aic«cr&u, 

dnoirenTTf&dai  and  airoireieadai,  ayfadai  and  ^epfadat.      To  be  Sure,  the 

middle  in  all  these  verbs  is  not  compulsory  and  the  use  of  the 
active  where  the  middle  would  be  customary  produces  what  I 
have  ventured  to  call  an  aristocratic  disdain  of  effect  (S.  C.  G.  148). 
With  the  aytvQai  and  (ptptvQai  verbs  Stahl  classes  o-Korreto&it,  Xoyi- 
feo-dcu,  f'vOvfjittffdai.  'This  conception',  bethinks,  'is  borne  out  by  the 
Homeric  fi/i  0p«o-i  /3aXXeo  a-jjatv,  <ppd£fTo  dvpy  and  the  like  '.  He  may 
be  right,  but  a  great  deal  of  mischief  has  been  wrought  by  the 
appeal  to  the  fuller  expression.  The  fuller  expression  does  not 
necessarily  give  the  conception  of  the  briefer  expression,  just  as  in 
the  theory  of  the  cases  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  we 
have  a  whence-conception  with  the  genitive  wherever  we  can 
give  a  whence-turn  by  a  preposition  such  as  «'£  or  dn-o. 

The  reciprocal  middle  comes  to  its  rights  in  Stahl,  but  while  he 
takes  tpl&o-dat  as  a  reciprocal  (see  my  note  on  Find.  O.  i,  58: 
tpiCtTai  rendered  necessary  by  the  remark  in  FennelPs  first  ed.), 
he  excludes  ayvvi&adai,  pdxfvdai,  p-apvaodai,  because  'mutuality'  is 
not  involved,  as  if  it  did  not  take  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 

And  now  we  come  to  what  I  would  fain  call  the  drip-pan 
middle,  the  iravMKnp  middle,  the  middle  that  is  put  at  the 
bottom  to  catch  the  drippings  of  the  other  uses  as  the  ab- 
lative is  put  to  catch  the  drippings  of  the  other  cases.  It  is 
called  the  intensive  middle,  the  dynamic  middle.  We  have  five 
chevaux  de  frise  pages  on  the  subject  and  after  all  the  catego- 
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rizing,  individual  authors  baffle  us.  There  is,  f.  i.,  napexeiv  and 
irapextvdai.  If  you  read  certain  authors  you  are  ready  to  formu- 
late. 6  Traptxo»>  shirks  responsibility  for  disagreeable  things,  6  napf- 
xopfvos  takes  the  credit  for  agreeable  things,  but  alas !  Plato  who 
after  all  writes  Jove-like  Greek  sends  the  distinction  «' s  Kopanas. 
In  short  the  dynamic  middle  might  as  well  be  called  the  ethical 
middle  and  spelling  it  out  with  the  help  of  'out  of  one's  own 
means'  and  the  like  is  in  many  cases  a  mere  concession  to  the 
mania  for  explaining  the  reflexive  notion,  which  is  often  so  faint 
that  one  forgives  Curtius  for  his  untenable  explanation  of  -/«H, 
-o-ai,  -rat.  After  one  has  done  one's  best,  one  must  needs  fall 
back  on  the  way  of  the  language.  Aa/Setc  may  be  rendered  to 
'grip',  and  Xa&Vdat  'to  get  one's  grip',  the  -evtiv  and  -««W&u  may 
be  differentiated,  TroXtrtveiv  'to  be  a  citizen',  rroXirevea&u  'to  play 
one's  part  as  a  citizen',  but  en-eo-tfat  like  sequi does  not  yield  to  us 
a  reflexive  sense  without  forcing,  and  after  all  is  said  and  done 
we  have  to  admit,  as  Stahl  has  done,  that  the  language  is  capri- 
cious in  such  matters.  We  translate  Ifciv  'see',  IbtaOai  '  to  see  with 
one's  own  eyes',  an  overtranslation  as  o<j>6a\noi<nv  6pav  shows,  but  if 
there  is  such  virtue  in  l&e<rdai,  why  not  in  i'8o>eiw  ?  Ah !  the  verse.. 
Like  the  rest  of  us  Stahl  has  logo  into  bankruptcy.  Translation 
will  not  suffice.  '  The  middle  may  be  quite  appropriate ',  he  says, 
'  and  yet  when  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  middle 
and  the  active  the  <frivolous>  author  may  go  to  work  <or  rather 
to  play  >  and  use  the  active '.  And  the  whole  thing  winds  up  with  a 
chapter  on  the  difference  between  the  -KO  and  the  strong  perfects, 
the  use  of  the  aorist  active  (e.  g.,  tSpaKov)  side  by  side  with  the 
present  middle  (e.  g.,  depKopai)  and  the  tendency  of  the  sigmatic 
aorist  to  the  causative  signification,  fVTrj(ra)(_fa^v.  All  this  is  very 
disappointing  in  a  work  that  was  to  have  illuminated  the  whole 
track  of  our  studies.  The  book  will  be  a  God-send  to  those  who 
like  to  write  about  Greek  syntax  without  reading  Greek,  and 
every  Greek  scholar  will  welcome  the  material,  but  the  specialist 
in  syntax  who  is  really  seeking  light  and  who  has  worked  through 
the  whole  period  covered  by  Stahl  will  not  be  edified  by  the  false 
points  he  has  made  and  the  ruthless  way  in  which  he  breaks  off 
those  that  he  has  not  developed  himself. 

Then  follows  the  chapter  on  the  medio-passives,  the  future 
middle  used  as  a  passive  and  the  small  group  of  verbs  in  which 
the  aor.-tniddle  is  used  passively.  Even  in  Attic  ta-xo^v  appears 
as  a  passive,  fffx^t"  being  late.  But  I  will  spare  myself  and  my 
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reader  the   trouble  of  going   through   these  and  other  familiar 
categories  which  Stahl's  wider  definition  of  syntax  has  brough 
into  the  range  of  his  study. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  passive.  Theoretically  the  passive 
ought  to  be  formed  from  transitive  verbs  only  with  an  accusative 
object,  and  he  might  have  added  that  the  word  'transitive'  itself 
suggests  the  limitation.  A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb  that  passes 
over  to  a  passive  rather  than  one  that  passes  over  to  an  object. 
But  with  a  lordliness  that  reminds  one  of  English,  the  passive  can 
be  used  with  a  subject  which  with  the  active  would  appear  as  a 
genitive  object  rarely  or  a  dative  object  not  infrequently. 

But  Stahl's  rule  seems  to  me  incautiously  worded  (p.  69) : 
'  Tritt  zu  einem  personlichen  Dativ  dieser  Art  im  Aktivum  ein 
sachliches  Objektim  Akkusativ  hinzu  so  bleibt  dieses  bei  der  Ver- 
wandlung  ins  Passivum  '.  Strictly  construed  this  would  warrant 
us  in  saying,  *8i8ovTai  n\ovrov  ol  "EXXqi/ff.  Even  English  rebels 
against  such  a  liberty,  or  at  least  is  uneasy  under  it  (A.  J.  P. 
XXIII  18;  cf.  II  92).  The  few  examples  he  can  rake  up  outside 
of  the  famous  an-oT/xij&Wer  ras  <ce$aXar  group,  which  does  not  count 
(A.  J.  P.  XXV  no)  are  to  be  subsumed  under  the  accusative  of 
the  inner  object  and  are  nearly  all  Thukydidean  and  on  the  same 

lines  as  the  famous  or  infamous  enirerpafjifjifvoi  TTJV  <pv\a<Tiv^=(niTpon^v 

(S.  C.  G.  175). 

The  use  of  the  passive  aorist  as  the  passive  of  the  middle  as 
well  as  the  passive  of  the  active  (e.  g.,  ^pt6r)v),  the  use  of  the 
deponent  middle  and  passive  and  the  variations  of  prose  and 
poetry  in  these  respects — these  are  matters  that  seem  to  clog 
syntax  proper,  and  the  conclusion  that  Stahl  reaches  that  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  about  the  use  of  the  voices  will  not  con- 
sole the  student  who  has  religiously  worked  through  the  long 
lists  that  can  only  be  mastered  by  a  personal  familiarity  with 
the  living  and  moving  body  of  the  language. 
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I.— STAHL'S  SYNTAX  OF  THE  GREEK  VERB. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Tenses. 

Stahl's  treatment  of  the  tenses  begins  with  a  definition  of 
'  Zeitart '  and  '  Zeitstufe',  variously  rendered  into  English.  '  Kind 
of  time  '  answers  fairly  well  for  the  one,  '  sphere  of  time '  for  the 
other  (S.  C.  G.  184).  '  Aktionsart',  as  might  be  expected,  does 
not  suit  Stahl's  definition  of  the  verb.  '  Every  verb ',  he  says, 
'does  not  involve  action'.  But  it  may  be  said  that  every  verb 
involves  manifestation,  and  there  is  no  manifestation  without 
some  kind  of  motion,  emanation,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so. 
Stahl's  '  Erscheinung '  does  not  escape  the  eternal  flux.  '  Dau- 
ernde  Erscheinung  '—the  flux  keeps  up.  '  Vollendete  Erschein- 
ung ' — the  flux  is  frozen.  '  Erscheinung  an  u.  fiir  sich ' — that  is 
the  flux  wherever  you  strike  it.  These  are  the  '  Erscheinungen  ' 
known  as  present  stem,  perfect  stem,  aorist  stem.  Under  the 
head  of  reduplication  Stahl  calls  attention  to  a  fact  which  he 
considers  of  significance;  to  wit,  that  certain  compound  verbs 
use  only  the  simple  perfect.  So,  for  instance,  ri6vr\<a  serves  as 
perfect  to  chro&pirM*.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  theory  that  in 
a  number  of  compound  verbs  the  prepositions  have  lost  their  local 
sense  wholly  and  serve  merely  to  intensify.  But  that  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  sensitiveness  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  whole  domain.  The  main  thing  here  is  that  in  the  perfect 
Stahl  sees  nothing  more  than  a  certain  strengthening  of  the  mean- 
ing, a  certain  intensity  which  he  recognizes  as  the  original  force  of 
reduplication.  The  suffixes  that  go  to  form  the  present  stem 
27 
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may  have  had  to  do  with  the  kind  of  time  originally,  but  the 
primal  force  does  not  work  uniformly  and  what  we  attribute  to 
the  suffix  may  belong  to  the  root  and,  of  course,  under  this  head 
he  pays  his  respects  to  the  -crna>  verbs,  those  inchoatives  that 
Latin  taught  us  to  regard  as  inchoatives  (Curtius  G.  V.1  284 ; 
A.  J.  P.  XIV  258).  The  important  thing,  it  seems,  is  to  consider 
whether  the  verbal  notion  has  to  do  with  a  '  condition  '  or  an 
'  event '  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX  270).  The  present  stem  turns  an  '  event ' 
into  a  '  condition  ',  the  aorist  a  '  condition '  into  an  '  event '.  As 
for  the  aorist,  Stahl  objects  as  others  have  done  to  '  punktuell ' 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIX  238)  as  characteristic  of  the  aorist,  inasmuch  as 
the  use  of  the  aorist  in  piXa  rroXXa  TrXdyx&j  and  pvpC  S\yt  l0»jK<j>,  the 
use  of  the  aorist  with  high  numbers,  excludes  the  conception  of 
concentration  in  a  point.  The  only  possibility  is  the  'an  und 
fur  sich '  formula,  which,  be  it  said,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  as  empty  as  the  traditional  aorist.  '  Momentary '  fails  to 
satisfy  him  as  it  has  failed  to  satisfy  others  (S.  C.  G.  243).  Nor 
are  we  to  consider  '  perfective '  as  the  original  signification.  The 
imperfect  is  quite  as  '  perfective '  as  the  aorist.  'The  kind  of  time 
of  the  aorist  is  a  negative  one',  says  Stahl.  That  being  so,  he 
might  have  added,  the  much  maligned  aorist  is  really  more  to  the 
purpose,  not  to  say  to  the  point,  than  '  an  und  f  iir  sich  '.  '  The 
aorist ',  he  continues,  '  though  an  original  tense,  shows  some 
historical  development  especially  in  the  passive  forms  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  originally  intransitive  (S.  C.  G.  137)  and  the 
perfect  grows  under  our  eyes'.  The  -*a  form  originally  con- 
fined to  the  vowel  stems  as  in  Homer,  Hesiod  and  Pindar  spreads 
visibly  to  dentals,  liquids  and  nasals ;  and  the  use  of  the  perfect 
extends  more  and  more  until  the  height  is  reached  in  Isokrates 
and  Demosthenes  (no  figures).  Isokrates  and  Demosthenes,  it 
might  have  been  remarked,  are  orators,  of  whom  perfects  are  to 
be  expected  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  248),  for  oratory  stands  nearer  to 
practical  life.  The  drama,  it  is  true,  is  handicapped  by  the  verse 
but,  for  all  that,  Aristophanes  does  not  shun  the  perfect,  and  the 
resurrected  Menander  has  it.  Many  verbs,  indeed,  form  no 
active  perfect.  Stahl  gives  a  list.  He  ought  to  have  added, 
'none  that  can  be  proved'  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  249).  Literary 
evidence  must  be  supplemented  by  linguistic  imagination. 

Under  the  sphere  of  time — the  '  Zeitstufe ' — with  its  past, 
present  and  future,  Stahl  distinguishes  between  relative  sphere 
of  time  and  absolute  sphere  of  time — the  absolute  sphere  of  time 
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being  that  of  the  speaker.  This  is  not  pernicious  nonsense  like 
the  Hoffmann  distinction  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  109),  but  one  does  not 
admire  everything  that  is  harmless.  How  can  that  be  abso- 
lute which  is  relative  to  the  speaker?  The  augment  being  the 
sign  of  the  past  sphere  of  time,  the  unaugmented  forms  were  left 
in  charge  of  the  other  spheres  of  time,  and  among  these  forms  the 
future.  If  the  Greeks  had  not  been  such  adventurous  spirits  they 
might,  like  so  many  others,  have  been  content  with  the  present 
indicative,  but  a  seafaring  people,  who  were  always  yearning  to 
pass  the  pillars  of  Herakles,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
conative  present  and  pressed  forward  to  an  indicative  future 
form — a  form  that  is  not  indicative,  beyond  dispute  (A.  J.  P. 
XXIX  267).  Why  an  indicative  future  form  at  all  ?  That  the 
future  was  originally  a  mood,  a  fellow  of  the  other  future  moods, 
subjunctive  and  optative,  that  it  retains  its  modality  in  the  parti- 
ciple throughout  (A.  J.  P.  XXVIII  352),  that  it  has  not  ousted 
the  other  infinitives  from  futural  expressions  (S.  C.  G.  326),  that 
it  has  not  ousted  the  other  moods  from  temporal  sentences  (A.  J. 
P.  XXIII  246) — all  this  seems  to  be  self-evident,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  argue  against  the  way  in  which  Stahl  has 
adjusted  the  facts  to  his  range  of  vision,  especially  as  he  admits 
grudgingly  that  the  origin  of  the  future  form  in  Greek  is  too 
obscure  to  allow  any  certainty  about  it,  so  that  he  may  be  wrong 
— and  he  is  wrong,  as  it  seems  to  me,  hopelessly  so. 

'The  future,  both  active  and  middle',  continues  Stahl,  'is  a 
manner  of  present  future  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
time.'  The  future  perfect,  it  is  true,  brought  with  it  the  kind  of 
time  but  it  has  a  small  range,  though  one  does  not  see  what  the 
smallness  of  the  range  has  to  do  with  it,  if  the  phenomenon  itself 
is  distinctive ;  but  the  latest  development,  by  far  the  latest,  the 
future  passive,  as  distinguished  from  the  form  common  to  middle 
and  passive,  develops  on  the  basis  of  the  aorist  and  Stahl  main- 
tains that  as  there  is  no  contrasting  durative  form,  it  is  indifferent 
as  to  the  kind  of  time.  From  this  it  appears  that  Stahl  recalci- 
trates against  the  theory  urged  by  Voemel  long  ago  and  main- 
tained by  Blass  that  when  two  passive  futures  are  formed,  the 
older  form  is  durative,  the  younger  aoristic  (S.  C.  G.  168) — a 
theory  which  B.  maintained  so  doggedly  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  slightest  suspension  of  the  rule.  See  his  review  of  my 
S.  C.  G.  in  L.  C.  B.  1901,  p.  897.  Compare  also  A.  J.  P.  XXIII 
237,  where  I  have  suggested  the  aoristic  ply  of  the  fut.  ind.  as 
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a  whole  and  the  remarkable  steadiness  of  the  aor.  part,  with 
$0i7<ro/i<u.  But  Stahl  maintains  stoutly  that  no  such  distinction 
can  be  proved  and  such  is  his  attitude  towards  e|en/  and  o^oreii/ 
also,  which  I  did  not  think  fit  to  put  in  the  same  line  with  the 
passive  future  because  of  the  oratorical  usage.  See  A.  J.  P. 
XXII  228 ;  XXVI  239.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wacker- 
nagel  has  also  declared  against  the  acceptance  of  the  distinction. 
See  IGF.  XXII  (1908),  Anzeiger,  S.  66.  According  to  Stahl,  the 
present  sense  of  the  present  indicative  is  developed  from  the 
inherent  durative  sense ;  and  the  specialization  of  that  sense  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  augment  and  the  presence  of  the  futural 
form.  But  the  present  sense  is  just  as  conspicuous  in  languages 
that  have  no  augment  and  the  'durative'  sense  comes  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  long  forms.  A  typical  difference  having  set 
itself  up  between  imperfect  and  aorist  in  certain  forms,  the  present 
associates  itself  with  the  imperfect  and  becomes  by  preference 
durative,  by  preference  progressive.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  me 
a  more  reasonable  explanation,  for  the  present  is  both  durative 
and  aoristic.  The  universal  present  is  aoristic,  true  at  any  point, 
and  the  aorist  despite  its  augment  is  used  for  'punctuate'  action 
in  the  present  (S.  C.  G.  260;  cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXIII  245).  It  is  un- 
necessary to  go  through  the  familiar  categories  of  the  specific 
present,  the  universal  present,  the  present  of  unity  of  time,  the 
TrdXat-group,  the  praesens  de  conatu,  corresponding  to  -turns  sum. 
See  Ar.,  Th.  918:  KaXvtit,  where  Cobet  writes  Ka>Xv<reir  unnecessa- 
rily. For  Pindaric  examples  see  I.  E.  cii.  Then  comes  the 
present  for  perfect  (perfektivisches  Praesens),  familiar  enough  in 
verbs  that  involve  unity  of  character  (S.  C.  G.  204),  a  category, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Stahl  extends  unduly.  So  I  cannot  feel 
with  Stahl  and  others,  Pind.,  O.  5,  23:  vlStv  -nap^rra^v^v  as  iu«v 
naptaTVTutv.  Motion  is  not  excluded.  IvraoQai  has  not  the  stock- 
stillness  of  ta-rdvai.  One  can  press  forward,  one  can  shift  one's 
feet.  Compare  Plat.,  Euthyd.  274  B :  ol  di 
irep«(rra/x«/oi,  'clustering  round  us',  with  C:  ot  oXXot 
irtpu<TTi)<rav  rjpas.  In  verbs  of  privation,  which  Stahl  masses  with  the 
others,  oWpo/ioi  is  not  quite  the  same  as  corcpij/Mtt.  Verbs  of  priva- 
tion connote  feeling  (Pindar,  P.  6,  22). 

The  historical  present  Stahl  calls  preterital,  psychological, 
rhetorical ;  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  where  Brugmann  has  found 
increasing  difficulty.  'Anybody  can  see  that  the  rhetorical  em- 
phasis of  it  unfits  it  for  the  equable  flow  of  the  epic  narrative',  and 
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if  Stahl  had  known  of  my  treatment  of  the  subject,  he  would 
doubtless  have  seconded  my  statement  that  it  was  tabooed  as 
vulgar  by  the  epos  and  the  higher  lyric  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  245). 
It  is  said  that  the  historical  present  does  not  occur  in  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied  and  a  frivolous  novelist  of  our  day  asks  the  question 
which  Punch  also  asks,  'Why  do  women  always  write  in  the 
present  tense  ?  Is  it  because  they  have  no  past  ?'  I  have  had  to 
fight  for  the  exclusion  of  the  historical  present  from  Pindar,  so  that 
I  am  not  impressed  by  one  of  Stahl's  rare  references, '  Vgl.  Christ.' 
As  for  Bakchylides  compare  A.  J.  P.  XXVII  482.  That  the 
historical  present  is  used  by  preference  for  the  turning  points  of  a 
narrative  is  another  old  story.  Of  the  annalistic  present  he  takes 
no  notice  (S.  C.  G.  200).  In  poetry  he  makes  allowance  for  the 
pressure  of  the  metre  and  the  love  of  variety,  and  under  the  head 
of  the  present  for  the  future  he  examines  a  number  of  passages 
in  which  in  his  judgment  the  present  has  been  wrongly  taken  by 
the  commentators  as  a  future.  <  With  the  elaborate  apparatus  at 
the  command  of  the  Greek  for  the  designation  of  future  time,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  folkspeech  present  for  the  future  should  have 
gone  out  of  use,  just  as  in  English  the  present  for  the  future 
has  been  crowded  out  of  the  principal  sentence  by  will  and  shall, 
whereas  it  has  all  its  rights  in  the  subordinate  sentence,  so  much 
so  that  Dr.  Abbott  declines  to  recognize  'if  I  shall — '  as  genuine 
English  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  332)> . 

Next  comes  the  prophetic  present  and  the  yiyvtaBai  verbs,  ytyvopai 
being  =  fo-o/im,  better  I  should  say  =  /uAXw  fotaGat.  e<ro/*at,  he  might 
have  added  but  could  not  be  expected  to  add,  leans  to  the  dura- 
tive  as  ytn/o-o/xai  to  the  aoristic.  In  the  critical  discussion  of  various 
passages,  the  notorious  fp^ovrt  of  Th.  Ill  58,  5  comes  up,  where 
Stahl  reads  (p^ovvres.  Stahl's  emendations  often  remind  me  of 
Albert  Wolff's  famous  criticism  of  a  performance  of  Victor 
Hugo's  Le  roi  s'amuse.  II  6tait  tout  seul. 

The  imperfect — 6  irapararmoy — is  divided  by  Stahl  into  two 
classes — the  absolute  and  the  relative — a  futile  division,  as  I  have 
intimated  before;  and  absolute  duration,  into  uninterrupted  and 
interrupted,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  others,  intermittent  action.  But 
as  every  phenomenon  has  some  duration,  '  it  is  perfectly  possible', 
he  says,  'to  represent  a  momentary  action  as  a  durative  action' — a 
liberty,  to  which,  it  seems,  Homer  is  much  given, — and  a  durative 
action  as  a  momentary  one — a  deplorable  way  of  putting  it  from 
my  point  of  view  (S.  C.  G.  205).  Duration  is  purely  subjective. 
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'  Longum  '  means  '  tedious '.  '  II  a  des  longueurs '  as  the  French 
critic  said  of  his  friend's  distich.  The  descriptive  imperfect  is 
divided  by  Stahl  into  '  das  Imperfektum  der  Beschreibungen  u. 
das  Imperfektum  der  Schilderungen '.  We  too  can  distinguish 
between  '  describing '  and  '  picturing ',  but  I  question  the  value  of 
all  this  synonym-mongering.  The  multiplication  of  categories, 
which  I  have  elsewhere  compared  to  the  manufacture  of  spec- 
trum gratings  may  be  a  highly  scientific  process,  must  be  a  highly 
scientific  process  or  else  so  many  reputations  would  not  have  been 
made  by  it,  but  a  joy  it  is  not  except  to  the  multiplier,  who  'counts 
the  heads  of  his  beloved  ones '  and  proceeds  to  widen  the  circle 
of  his  family:  and  this  brings  us  to  Stahl's  Imperfect  of  Propaga- 
tion (des  Fortwirkens),  which  is  found  in  verbs  that  involve  a 
reagent.  In  the  first  class  the  action  is  continued  until  the  re- 
action sets  in — a  large  class  which  is  composed  of  verbs  that  fall 
into  the  category  of  Will  and  Endeavor,  verbs  of  Entreaty  and 
Command,  Persuasion  and  Advice,  Compelling  and  Confiding, 
Sending  and  Calling.  Under  this  head  we  find  registered  the 
notorious  Zirfpirov,  'escorted'  rather  than  'sent'  (S.  C.  G.  212) 
and  the  notorious  cXenrov,  which  I  have  called  the  Imperfect  of 
Reluctance  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  250).  '  This  class  of  imperfects ',  says 
Stahl,  '  is  especially  common  when  there  is  no  response,  when  the 
endeavor  is  vain,  when  we  have  successful  resistance  to  pressure.' 
The  second  class  has  reference  to  a  subsequent  citation  or  a  sub- 
sequent exertion.  The  former  provides  for  verbs  of  saying,  the 
latter  provides  for  preliminary  action,  to  be  followed  by  aoristic 
action.  But  no  sooner  have  we  settled  down  to  this  distinction 
than  we  are  informed  that  after  all  the  author  is  free  to  look  at 
things  as  he  chooses,  and  this  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
'  Anschauungsweise '  recurs  with  wearisome  iteration.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  elaborate  treatment  may 
be  of  service  to  those  who  believe  in  aoristic  imperfects,  made  up 
chiefly  of  verbs  of  saying  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV  180),  which  have  a 
natural  leaning  to  the  imperfect  (Kiihner-Gerth  II  1,144).  'As 
I  was  saying '  '  cum  diceret ',  '  il  disait '.  '  So  sagte  sie,  ich  hor* 
sie  ewig  sprechen '  is  the  clue.  The  familiar  category  of  the  im- 
perfectum  de  conatu  is  unfolded  at  great  length,  and  paralleled 
with  the  Latin  periphrastic  future — corc'AXcro  =profecturus  erat. 
Why  the  Latin  only  and  not  the  Greek  «/z«XXov  also?  (S.  C.  G.  272). 
The  negative  of  the  imperfect  de  conatu,  is  what  I  have  called 
'resistance  to  pressure'.  Earle's  '  frustrated  effort '  (A.  J.  P.  XXII 
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227)  is  in  my  judgment  no  improvement  on  the  phrase.  'Frus- 
trated '  connotes  finality.  Other  categories  recognized  by  Stahl 
are  the  imperfect  of  incomplete  action,  the  '  perfective  imperfect' — 
a  most  unhappy  bit  of  nomenclature — of  completed  phenomena 
that  hold  their  own  in  the  past,  both  sparingly  represented  by 
examples,  and  the  imperfect  as  the  preterite  of  perfective  and 
praeterital  presents,  as  in  triKre,  fvina,  ^d/xow.  That  he  does  not 
put  iiroUi  and  rypa$«  in  the  same  class  shows  the  arbitrariness  of 
the  whole  thing. 

Under  relative  duration  Stahl  takes  up  contemporaneous  and 
overlapping  '  phenomena '.  These  are,  of  course,  especially  im- 
portant in  connexion  with  compound  sentences;  and  the  overlap- 
ping category  has  been  too  much  neglected  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  I  pointed  out  forty  years  ago.  Among  the  imperfects 
of  relative  duration  Stahl  puts  the  so-called  Philosophic  Imper- 
fect (S.  C.  G.  210)  and  what  I  have  called  in  jest  the  Experge- 
facient  Imperfect  (S.  C.  G.  219) — the  waking  up  to  a  state  of 
things — a  phenomenon  common  to  a  large  range  of  languages, 
Spanish,  .as  I  have  noticed,  being  conspicuous  among  them. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  perpetual  categorizing,  the  large 
collection  of  examples  is  to  be  welcomed.  Nothing,  it  is  true, 
will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  study  of  the  tenses  in  situ,  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  parallel  bars  gymnastic  that  may  help  the  begin- 
ner to  a  proper  conception  of  the  imperfect — no  easy  thing  after  all 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIII  292).  Finally,  Stahl  has  something  to  say  about 
the  overlapping  imperfect  and  the  imperfect  of  a  previous  past 
(Vorvergangenheit)  and  then  we  are  allowed  to  take  up  the 
perfect. 

The  perfect  is  a  present  perfect.  The  phenomenon  is  com- 
pleted in  the  present.  The  present  sense,  it  seems,  comes  from 
the  absence  of  the  augment  and  from  the  fact  that  a  completed 
phenomenon  cannot  complete  itself  in  the  future,  <and  yet  some 
augmentless  languages  have  highly  effective  present  perfects  and 
imagination  can  transport  the  perfect  into  the  future  (S.  C.  G. 
234),  as  Stahl  does  not  fail  to  tell  us> .  There  is  an  intensive  per- 
fect (S.  C.  G.  229)  and  what  Stahl  chooses  to  call  an  extensive 
perfect,  a  perfect  extending  between  two  points  (S.  C.  G.  227). 
The  intensive  perfect  is  confined  to  a  few  words  and  the  assign- 
ment to  the  category  is  not  always  certain  (S.  C.  G.  231).  The 
bulk  of  the  uses  falls  under  the  extensive  perfect  which,  as  I  have 
said,  looks  at  both  ends  of  an  action  or  as  Stahl  expresses  it, '  a  con- 
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dition  that  has  been  evolved  from  a  past  phenomenon'.  The 
German  translation  is  not  '  ist  geworden '  but '  ist '.  ytypan-rai  = 
' es  ist  geschrieben ',  'es  steht  geschrieben'  as  in  English  'stands 
written ',  rtBanrai  '  lies  buried '.  Everybody  knows  the  trouble 
in  English  and  the  late  evolution  of  a  passive  tense  of  continuance  in 
order  to  prevent  ambiguity  and  how  '  is  being '  holds  its  own 
despite  the  conservatives  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  125).  'The  post-Homeric 
use  of  the  perfect ',  says  Stahl,  '  agrees  essentially  with  the  Homeric 
use',  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  Wackernagel's  studies.  Only,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  employment  of  the  perfect  active  spread  with 
the  spread  of  the  formation  and  besides  that,  we  notice  a  gradual 
increase  especially  in  the  range  of  prose  (cf.  S.  C.  G.  248)- 
Here  again  it  becomes  necessary  to  insist  on  the  sphere.  The 
nearness  of  any  department  of  literature  to  practical  life  may 
readily  be  measured  by  the  perfect.  The  perfect  belongs  to  the 
drama,  to  the  orators,  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  In  history  the 
perfect  has  no  place  outside  of  the  speeches  and  the  reflective 
passages  in  which  the  author  has  his  say ;  and  when  we  read  in 
Stahl  that  the  perfect  is  much  more  common  in  Xenophon  than 
in  Herodotos  and  Thukydides,  we  remember  that  the  authorship 
of  Xenophon  is  not  wholly  historical  and  that  he  affects  ndivett 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIX  244).  Plato,  we  are  told,  holds  the  mean.  Of 
the  orators,  Isokrates  and  Demosthenes  are  in  the  van,  quite 
comprehensible,  if  true.  Isokrates  measures  everything  by  the 
present,  which  is  honoured  by  his  existence,  and  Demosthenes  is 
a  practical  soul.  But  I  find  that  I  am  repeating  myself.  See 
above,  p.  390.  Well,  if  I  were  not  repeating  myself,  I  should  fail 
to  reproduce  the  repetitious  character  of  my  author. 

This  perfect  or  rather  present  perfect  is  divided  and  subdivided 
by  Stahl  in  a  wearisome  way  that  reminds  one  of  those  who  make 
a  category  of  every  possible  translation  of  the  moods  and  tenses 
(A.  J.  P.  XIX  351),  and  there  are  unlimited  possibilities  of  dis- 
pute. Take,  f.  i.,  /xe/iiji/e.  Stahl  considers  it  an  instance  of  the  past 
in  its  present  effect.  6  ft'  l^wi/  /^V^w.  '  He  is  beside  himself, 
the  result  of  tpdvri.  Why  not '  he  is  stark  mad',  as  an  emotional 
perfect  like  8«ftia?  And  then  after  all  we  come  back  to  the 
'  Anschauungsweise ',  and  '  the  open  sense  of  the  student  is  the 
only  open  sesame'  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  252).  But  for  one  I  should 
never  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  P.  i,  13  7r«£i'A»7«  =  <£iA«.  If  vtvd- 
fUKt  Plat.,  Soph.  217  B,  which  Stahl  cites,  corresponds  to  ^yen-m,  it 
is  because  the  settled  acceptance  of  the  perfect  of  voplfa  brings  it 
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nearer  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  fiytirai.  n-t^o^ot  is  not 
(f>o&ovfjMi  nor  djrt(TTvyr)KaiTt  dnovTvyovat.  They  are  verbs  of  emotion 
and  the  difference  from  the  present  is  actually  translatable,  though 
that  is  a  test  on  which  we  must  never  insist.  The  perfect  for  the 
future  perfect  Stahl  calls  the  perfect  of  anticipation  and  distin- 
guishes between  present  and  future  occurrence,  both  being  imme- 
diate and  certain,  a  sense  that  is  imported  into  the  form  (S.  C.  G. 
281).  The  perfect  of  anticipation  is  not  Homeric,  though  Od. 
20,  351-357  we  have  a  perfect  of  vision,  parallel  with  the  prophetic 
present.  With  this  perfect  of  anticipation,  Stahl  parallels  the 
present  of  anticipation  in  order  to  prove  that  the  present  is  not 
of  itself  a  future.  The  empiric  perfect  he  excludes  from  Homer. 
There  is  no  conceivable  theoretical  reason  for  this  and  the 
Homeric  examples  I  have  given  (S.  C.  G.  257)  of  the  gnomic 
use  of  the  perfect  based  on  experience  (=  empiric  perfect)  still 
seem  to  be  perfectly  cogent. 

Like  the  perfect  the  pluperfect  is  divided  by  Stahl  into  intensive 
and  extensive.  The  extensive  pluperfect  is  a  blend  of  past  and  prae- 
terpast  (Vorvergangenheit),  this  '  Vorvergangenheit  '  being  the 
point  most  stoutly  denied  by  Delbriick,  Brugmann  and  others  and 
set  down  as  differentiating  Latin  and  Greek  pluperfect.  '  Hero- 
dotos  ',  says  Stahl,  '  has  a  certain  preference  for  the  tense  '  (com- 
pare A.  J.  P.  XXIII  250;  S.  C.  G.  264)  and  the  increase  of  its 
use  coincides  with  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  perfect  (no  figures). 
Next  we  have  the  pluperfect  of  the  past  state,  of  preceding  result, 
'  which  differs  from  the  aorist  only  in  the  way  one  looks  at  it  ',  the 
pluperfect  of  that  which  is  '  over  and  gone  ',  the  pluperfect  of 
'  rapid  relative  completion  ',  and  yet  other  subdivisions  which 
are  all  illustrated  with  irritating  departures  from  chronological 
sequence;  e.  g.,  Od.,  Xen.,  II.,  Plato,  Xen.,  Plato. 

Everybody  tries  his  hand  on  a  new  way  of  defining  the  aorist. 
I  have  tried  several  myself.  'Apobatic'  seems  to  me  better  than 
'aoristic'.  The  tense  of  culmination  is  not  altogether  bad. 
'  Consummation  '  which  has  been  suggested  associates  itself  too 
readily  with  the  perfect  —  '  consummatum  est  ',  rereXcorai.  Stahl, 
as  we  have  seen,  says  that  the  aorist  designates  past  time  '  an  und 
fur  sich  '.  But  the  English  language  rebels  against  '  an  u.  fiir 
sich  ',  that  famous  German  improvement  on  the  old  avro  Kad'  QVTO,  the 
old  per  se.  After  all,  the  traditional  designation  '  aorist  '  answers 
as  well  as  anything  else.  It  has  become  a  technical  term  and 
Stahl  has  to  admit  that  Apollonios  understood  the  aorist  indica- 
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live  perfectly,  though  his  mind  was  not  clarified  as  to  the  '  kind 
of  time '.  Fifty  years  ago  whose  was  ?  And  yet  Apollonios  was 
capable  of  making  a  sharp  distinction  between  present  and  aorist 
imperative  (compare  A.  J.  P.  XXIII  241).  Now,  according  to 
Stahl,  the  notion  of  duration  having  long  been  connected  with  the 
imperfect  and  pluperfect,  the  only  thing  left  to  denote  the 
'  momentary  phenomenon'  was  the  aorist  and  so  the  aorist  became 
the  tense  of  momentary  action,  as  a  manner  of  residuary  legatee. 
But  this  notion  of  momentary  action  has  done  no  end  of  harm,  to 
which  Stahl  himself  has  furnished  the  antidote  by  adding  that  the 
momentary  tense  may  be  used  when  the  notion  of  duration  is  of 
no  moment. 

In  Stahl's  representation  the  aorist  is  the  narrative  tense  by 
eminence,  a  statement  that  seems  to  require  some  modifications 
in  the  light  of  statistics  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX  243).  "Of  course",  says 
Stahl,  as  he  had  said  before,  "  an  imperfect  can  be  used  of  a  rapid 
action  because  all  'phenomena'  occupy  some  time ".  Still  that 
does  not  exclude  the  expression  of  a  greater  or  less  stretch  of 
time  by  the  contrasted  use  of  imperfect  and  aorist;  as,  II.  23,  228 : 
irvpudlri  cpupaivtro,  navaaro  Si  <£\o£ ;  and  yet  there  are  passages  in 
which  we  find  a  shift  from  one  tense  to  the  other  without  any 
observable  difference  in  actual  duration.  But  for  all  that  Stahl  is 
as  unwilling  as  I  am  (S.  C.  G.  212;  A.  J.  P.  XXIII  243)  to  con- 
cede an  actual  interchange  of  tenses.  The  artist's  tnoirjat  he 
explains  by  the  creative  act,  «Voi«  by  the  duration  of  the  artist's 
labour — an  explanation  which  does  not  explain  (compare  S.  C.  G. 
212  note;  A.  J.  P.  XXIII  251).  Then  conies  the  perfective  aorist 
of  which  he  makes  two  classes;  one  that  sums  up  a  previous  state- 
ment, one  that  gives  the  historical  result.  This  perfective  aorist 
is  the  'upshot  aorist'  of  S.  C.  G.  238.  Stahl  objects  to  'com- 
plexive  '  in  which  others  have  found  comfort  and  will  have  naught 
to  do  with  '  punktuell ',  which  he  dismisses  curtly  by  reference  to 
Stesich.  1 1 ;  Eur.,  Hec.  683 ;  Hdt.  i ,  35.  I  do  not  feel  the  cogency. 
Much  space  is  naturally  given  to  the  empirical  aorist,  for  which 
gnomic  aorist  is  to  Stahl  only  another  name.  A  detailed  criticism 
of  Stahl's  presentation  of  this  much  discussed  section  of  the  aorist 
would  require  a  special  treatise.  The  essential  points  are  antici- 
pated in  my  syntax.  This  empiric  aorist  occurs  frequently  in 
Homer  but  chiefly  in  comparisons,  and  it  is  relatively  more  com- 
mon in  poetry  than  in  prose.  Gorgias  abuses  it  in  his  Helena 
and  I  may  add  that  Isokrates  is  not  averse  to  it.  The  rare  aorist 
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of  an  action  that  failed  of  accomplishment,  in  which  the  will  ap- 
pears as  a  deed,  has  a  special  chapter.  It  is  necessarily  short. 
The  examples  so  far  as  they  are  cogent  are  all  from  the  Ion  of 
Euripides.  No  one  will  question  the  closeness  of  the  meshes  of 
Stahl's  dragnet.  I  pass  over  the  anticipatory  aorist,  the  aoristic 
question  in  «'  oi;  the  dramatic  aorist. 

Against  the  term '  ingressive'  aorist  Stahl  protests  as  he  generally 
protests  against  everything  that  he  does  not  originate.  '  Zwischen 
rjddanfiv  und  fiPqo-ai  ist  in  Bezug  auf  das  Stadium  der  bezeichneten 
Erscheinungen  gar  kein  Unterschied,  wenn  man  nicht  einen  sol- 
chen  hineintiifteln  will.  Warum  soil  man  nun  das  eine  inchoativ 
und  das  andere  ingressiv  nennen  ?'  The  protest  is  rather  amusing  in 
view  of  the  author's  own  '  Hineintiifteleien '.  But  the  distinction 
between  '  inchoative '  and  '  ingressive '  is  no  '  Hineintiiftelei '.  Our 
English  '  begin '  is  ambiguous.  Sometimes  it  is  antithetic  to  the 
end  of  an  action.  '  It  began  to  rain ')  ('  It  ceased  to  rain '.  Some- 
times it  refers  to  the  entrance  upon  a  state.  '  He  began  to  reign '. 
One  is  imperfect,  inchoative,  one  is  aoristic,  ingressive.  Under  this 
head  I  would  add  that  in  view  of  S.  C.  G.  239,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  all  the  typical  examples  cited  by  Stahl  except  tax0* 
(S.  C.  G.  241)  are  first  aorists,  a  point  to  which  Stahl  does  not  call 
attention  any  more  than  he  calls  attention  to  the  affinity  of  the 
aorist  for  the  negative  (S.  C.  G.  245)  or  to  the  use  of  the  aorist  with 
definite  numbers  (S.  C.  G.  243),  both  of  which  categories  would 
have  saved  special  attitudinizing  in  the  matter  of '  Anschauung '. 

The  future  is  indifferent  as  to  the  kind  of  time  (S.  C.  G.  265), 
indifferent  also  as  to  the  sphere  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  employed  as  a 
futurum  exactum  which  the  Greek  lacks  (cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXIII  147). 
The  future  of  the  future  ascertainment  of  a  present  action  is  not 
specifically  Greek  and  the  category  is  of  more  importance  when 
we  have  to  do  with  the  temporal  relations  of  the  optative  +  &v. 
Still  it  was  well  worth  registering  as  was  also  the  future  of  verbs 
of  will.  Compare  Jebb  on  Soph.,  O.  T.  1077.  My  note  on  Pindar, 

O.   7»    2O  is  idt\r)<rut     ftiopdaa-ai  =  f6f\u>v  diopdoxro).      Stahl   Says   that 

the  will  does  not  exert  itself  until  the  occasion  arises  or  rather : 
wenn  der  Wille  sich  an  ein  vorhergehendes  in  der  Zukunft 
Liegendes  anschliesst,  also  mit  diesem  erst  in  Wirksamkeit  tritt. 
With  all  my  admiration  for  the  German  language,  the  study  of 
Stahl's  syntax  has  heightened  my  thankfulness  that  I  was  born 
to  an  idiom  that  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  such  roundabout- 
ness,  that  my  native  tongue  is  one  that  has  been  styled  'the 
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pemmican  of  language'.     The  treatment  of  the  future  perfect 
follows  the  usual  lines. 

The  periphrastic  tenses,  to  which  I  have  paid  especial  attention 
in  my  Syntax,  Stahl  divides  into  (i)  the  in  eo  esse  ut class  into  which 
he  puts  the  notorious  Thukydidean  fMtrajrtfMnoiJuvot  rjoav  (3,  2,  2) 
'  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  importing',  whereas  my  trans- 
lation would  be  'of  which  they  were  (had  been)  regular  importers'; 
(2)  the  class  in  which  the  notion  of  reality  lying  in  the  so-called 
copula  is  emphasized  (cf.  S.  C.  G.  247) ;  (3)  in  which  the  parti- 
ciple assumes  an  adjective  sense  (S.  C.  G.  291  ;  cf.  191)  ;  (4)  as  a 
mere  periphrasis,  <rxwa  Xa\m8iK6v.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the 
coincidences  and  differences  of  treatment.  I  will  only  say  that 
Find.,  N.  10,  18:  irapa  paripi  ftaivour'  cart  is  not  the  same  as  TT.  /*. 
/3mj/«.  It  is  =  /xijrpl  irapapdns  ttrrL  It  is  parallel  with  O.  2,  84 : 
tv  ira-nip  f\ti  rrapeHpov.  In  one  court  we  have  an  assessor,  in  the 
other  an  attendant  (lady  in  waiting).  The  elevation  of  the  peri- 
phrasis with  yiyvopu  is  recognized  but  not  the  source  of  it  (S.  C.  G. 
141).  Under  l^w  with  the  participle  Stahl  does  not  commit  him- 
self to  the  doctrine  which  some  consider  the  only  sound  one, 
?X<D  =  etV  (A.  J.  P.  XVIII  356).  'fieXXa',  he  notes,  '  is  sometimes 
a  mere  periphrasis  and  so  is  e'0Aa>'.  This  ought  to  have  made 
him  more  tolerant  of  the  original  modal  character  of  the  future, 
which  was  afterwards  more  or  less  effaced. 

The  subject  of  the  tenses  of  the  moods  is  treated  with  charac- 
teristic prolixity.  We  are  told  over  and  over  again  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  kind  of  time  and  not  the  sphere  of  time,  over  and 
over  again  that,  after  all,  the  difference  is  the  difference  of  the 
point  of  view,  so  that  we  become  positively  ungrateful  to  the 
tireless  scholar  who  has  heaped  up  example  after  example  of 
constructions  that  no  one  will  dispute.  There  is  just  enough  his- 
torical sequence  in  some  sections  to  fret  the  orderly  soul  at  the 
confusion  in  others.  Here  a  wall,  there  loose  blocks  of  quarried 
stone.  In  the  section  where  he  shows  that  the  de  conatu  use  of 
the  participle  is  especially  common,  there  is  a  fair  approach  to 
something  that  might  be  called  arrangement,  Od.,  Find.,  Aeschyl., 
Soph.,  Eur.,  Herod.,  Th.,  Plato,  Isae.,  Dem.  It  is  a  rich  section 
and  I  should  have  been  glad  to  draw  on  it,  when  I  was  giving 
one  of  my  critics  an  elementary  lesson  in  Greek  syntax  (A.  J.  P. 
XXVIII  in,  352).  To  be  sure,  Stahl  does  not  exercise  his 
critical  faculty  on  P.  4,  106,  where  some  would  read  unnecessarily 
KO/U'£O>I'  (Pindar,  I.  E.  cii)  nor  on  Eur.,  Phoen.  81  where  Valckenaer 
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read  Xuo-ouo-'  against  which  my  syntax  entered  a  silent  protest 
(S.  C.  G.  193;  A.  J.  P.  XXVIII  352),  for  I  deliberately  preferred 
to  make  a  selection  among  my  examples  and  sacrificed  opulence 
to  order.  Not  that  my  original  collections  could  compare  with 
the  sweepings  that  Stahl  has  stowed  away  in  his  vast  granary,  but 
a  universal  usage  loses  its  interest  for  one  who  is  on  the  search 
for  stylistic  differences.  See  S.  C.  G.,  p.  138,  footnote.  And  so 
Stahl  goes  on  to  show  that  all  his  categories  of  the  kind  of  time 
reappear  in  the  'side  moods'.  The  present  imperative  inf.  is 
used  in  Attic  decrees  for  durative  or  repeated  action,  the  aorist 
for  a  special  case.  See  Meisterhans,  one  of  Stahl's  few  references. 
But  Meisterhans  will  bear  watching.  If  the  mechanical  regularity 
of  Attic  inscriptions  is  as  great  as  M.  makes  it  out  to  be,  it  pre- 
sents an  interesting  point  of  contrast  to  the  Attic  orators,  who  are 
much  freer  in  their  ways  and  this  is  a  subject  which  may  possibly 
reward  exploration.  'The  Gortyn  IS.  is  reckless  in  the  matter 
of  the  kind  of  time ',  says  Stahl.  '  But  the  Gortyn  IS.  has  troubled 
the  syntactical  Israel  before  (A.  J.  P.  XVI  388).  The  perfect  of 
the  side  moods  is  true  to  the  kind  of  time,  completion,  intensity, 
overwhelming  finality.  The  aorist  of  the  side  moods  indicates  a 
momentary  '  phenomenon ',  but  it  can  also  be  used  of  the  durative, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  momentariness  is  not  momentous.  For 
the  frequent  use  of  the  aorist  opt.  in  universal  sentences  (good  at 
any  point),  S.  cites  Soph.,  Antig.  652  a  negative  sentence  (S.  C. 
G.  246)  and  Eur.,  Ion  380  where  a  definite  number  is  given 
(S.  C.  G.  243).  In  the  list  of  '  inchoative'  aorists  of  the  moods  the 
only  second  aorist  examples  are  KU^  (Hdt.  3,  99,  where  or  &v  <d^ 
=  voo-ijog),  <rx*f>  &x*iv  (Karao\t1v),  <f>avf)i>ai,  OT^IXU,  but  neither  here  nor 
in  the  corresponding  section  has  Stahl  called  attention  to  this  not 
unimportant  predominance  of  the  first  aorist.  As  the  empiric  aor. 
and  perfect  get  their  meaning  from  the  sphere  of  time,  the  side 
moods  share  in  the  signification  only  so  far  as  they  represent  the 
indicative — not  so  self-evident  after  all.  And  then  we  have  the 
inevitable  chapter  on  the  '  Freiheit  der  Anschauung',  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  recurrent  Euripidean  tag,  TroXXai  pop^al  T&V 

ftat/xovtW.      yvudi  <ravrov  IS  every    whit   as  good   as  yiywoicc   travTov. 

You  may  translate  the  difference,  as  I  have  done  (S.  C.  G.  302),  but 
the  difference  does  not  amount  to  anything,  and  Stahl  is  quite  right, 
as  no  one  follows  the  advice,  least  of  all,  syntacticians.  Of  course, 
with  this  freedom  of  choice  the  poets  are  tempted  to  shift  from 
aorist  to  present  and  present  to  aorist  at  the  piping  of  the  metre, 
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but  Stahl  forbears  to  dwell  on  that  perilous  point  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX 
376),  as  well  he  may.  Under  this  head  of  the  shift  from  one  tense 
to  another  Stahl  gives  an  interesting  series  of  examples,  some  of 
which  he  explains,  while  others  are  consigned  to  the  'An- 
schauung'  washpot.  Isocr.  3,  35  we  have  the  negatived  aor. 
followed  by  the  positive  perfect,  an  example  cited  together  with 
others,  S.  C.  G.  250. 

Next  we  are  assured  with  unnecessary  prolixity  that  in  simple 
sentences  tenses  of  the  subj.  and  imper.  have  only  to  do  with  the 
kind  of  time,  /xa^w^c^a,  f£«X0a>/i«»/,  ntidevdc,  /zi)  Sfto-jjre,  the  sphere  of 
time  being  necessarily  future.  The  subj.  after  verbs  of  fear  is  only 
a  seeming  exception.  <In  both  the  classic  languages,  be  it  re- 
marked, the  failure  to  recognize  the  difference  between  the  action 
itself  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  action  has  given  grammarians 
much  trouble.  See  LG3  257,  2,  S.C.  G.  435  and  compare  Gellius 

XVIII  2,  14-  >  So  Od.  15,  13*  ph  rot  Kara  ndvra  (pdyoxriv  .  .  .  <rv  d« 
rr}va-ir)v  68bv  f^drjs,  <f>dyaxnv  refers  to  the  future  of  the  action,  f\drjs  tO 

the  future  of  the  ascertainment  =  e\6u>v  <j>avi)t  (S.  C.  G.  294). 

Whilst  the  will  has  to  do  with  the  future,  the  opt.  according  to 
Stahl  as  the  mood  of  the  wish  is  not  bound  by  the  sphere  of  time. 
It  may  deal  with  the  past,  present  or  future,  but  the  Greek  does  not 
live  up  to  its  privileges;  and  whereas  the  Latin  aor.  opt.  is  freely 
used  of  the  past,  there  are  only  a  few  Greek  aor.  optatives  that  can 
be  so  construed  and  Stahl  declares  that  he  has  corralled  them  all. 
They  are  a  sorry  lot.  Od.  13,  229:  avrijSoX^air  is  an  imperative  opt. 
Od.  18,  79:  (ir)T  etiyr  fujre  ytvoto  in  the  mouth  of  high-tempered 
Antinoos  reminds  one  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute's  threat,  'I'll  dis- 
own you,  I'll  disinherit  you,  I'll  unget  you '.  Antinoos  simply 
wishes  Iros  ungot.  dvm  and  yei>(<rdai  are  combined  to  make  up  a 
totality, 'cease  to  be,  be  utterly  extinct'.  Aesch.,  Ag.  670:  ytvotrod' 
us  apurra  is  a  wish  for  ascertainment.  Four  of  the  passages  are  from 
Euripides,  who  often  forces  the  note.  Andr.  766 :  fj  ^  yevoi^av  might 
be  called  a  general  wish.  The  personal  eya>  is  really  an  impersonal 
ris  and  the  sentiment  is  TO  M  ytveadat — Kpf'taaov.  The  three  other 
passages,  Hel.  215,  Hipp.  406,  Rh.  720,  have  all  oXotro,  a  sweeping 
imprecation,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  in  Greekany  more 
than  one  analyzes  '  damn '  in  English.  We  are  perfectly  free  in 
damning  a  man  after  he  is  damned  already.  Here  is  where  the  lit- 
erary sense  comes  in.  We  are  not  to  confound  poetic  freedom  with 
linguistic  survival.  When  Job  cursed  his  day,  he  might  have 
cursed  it  in  the  optative  and  in  '  Woe  worth  the  day  that  cost  thy 
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life,  my  gallant  gray',  'Woe  worth'  might  be  rendered  by  oAom>. 
As  for  Plat.,  Phaedr.  227  C :  tWt  ypfydfv,  there  is  no  earthly  need 
of  making  ypfytitv  refer,  to  the  past.  That  the  optative  may  have 
had  this  use  in  prehistoric  times  is  possible  but  the  suivival  is 
unlikely.  The  case  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Lat.  present  subj., 
where  we  expect  the  imperfect.  Why  may  not  overwrought 
feeling  project  the  past  into  the  future  ?  The  potential  opt.  with 
&v  (MV),  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  to  be  explained  away.  Homer 
and  the  lonians  use  it  of  the  past.  The  solitary  passage  in  Attic 
Ar.,  R.  413-14  Stahl  does  not  explain  as  I  do,  S.  C.  G.  439,  in 
point  of  fact  does  not  explain  it  at  all.  He  is  quite  right  about 
Th.  i,  9,  4:  OVK  &v  n-oXXal  tlev  and  so  are  others.  S.  C.  G.,  p.  174 
footnote. 

In  synthetic  subordinate  clauses  and  dependent  principal  clauses 
the  time  of  the  moods  is  relative  and  we  have  to  do  with  contem- 
poraneity, priority,  superiority.     In  most  of  them  the  action  is 
necessarily  posterior  as  in  final  sentences  and  sentences  with  «W  and 
irpiv,  which  Stahl  calls,  as  I  do,  'temporal  sentences  of  limit'.     In 
others  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  time  is  influenced  by  relative  past 
and  relative  present ;  so  that  we  may  say,  though  Stahl  does  not 
say  so,  that  the  moods  simulate  the  indicative.     All  this,  apart 
from  the  intolerable  verbiage,  is  common  property.     There  are  a 
few  final  sentences  in  which  the  aor.  subj.  seems  to  refer  to  the 
present  and  Stahl  cites  Eur.,  Hipp.  1299:  a>s  VTT'  «v*X«ar  6avjj  and 
explains  by  '  Verschiebung  der  Modalitat'.    The  real  object  lies  in 
the  modifier,  and  Stahl  interprets  iva  6ava>v  fvK\tiav  txi)>    The 
aorist  as  the  shorthand  of  the  periphrastic  perfect  gives  a  simpler 
statement  and  a  readier  classification.     Then  follows  a  list  of  ex- 
amples of  necessarily  posterior  '  phenomena ',  the  pres.  subj.  being 
used  when  the  '  phenomenon '  is  contemporaneous  and  when  the 
'  phenomenon '  is  prior  but  durative — no  provision  being  made  for 
overlapping — the  aorist  subj.  being  used  when  the  'phenomenon' 
is  prior  an  sick ;  and  attention  is  directed  again  to  what  I  should  call 
the  mechanical  exactness  of  Attic  ISS. — according  to  Meister- 
hans,  a  point  which  deserves  reexaminatien.     Coincidence  of  aor. 
with  future — a  conspicuous  feature — is  passed  over  lightly.     The 
same  rules  apply  to  generic  sentences.     In  posterior  temporal 
sentences  (temporal  sentences  of  limit)  the  present  subj.  denotes 
that  the  'phenomenon'  is  coming  to  pass,  the  aorist  that  it  has 
come  to  pass.     For  all  this,  I  would  refer  the  curious  reader,  if 
such  an  one  there  be,  to  A.  J.  P.  XXIV  388  foil,  on  the  Temporal 
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Sentences  of  Limit.  Again,  but  not  for  the  last  time,  Stahl  insists 
on  the  wide  reach  of  '  freie  Anschauung '  and  yet  seems  to  be 
gravelled  by  the  narrowing  of  the  scope  in  the  case  ofnplv,  which 
has  a  marked  repugnance  to  the  pres.  subj.  'Wenn  nicht  aus- 
driicklich  etwas  Zustandliches  bezeichnet  wird  ist  die  nachfol- 
gende  Erscheinung  als  eingetreten  denkbar.  Daher  iiberwiegt 
hier  bei  weitem  der  Aorist'.  Why  this  dreadful  roundabout? 
The  action  in  ou — rrpiv  is  prior  to  the  action  of  the  leading  clause, 
and  unless  there  is  overlapping  the  aorist  is  to  be  expected  (A.  J. 
P.  II  481).  The  one  exception  in  Stahl's  beloved  Thukydides 
6,  38,  2  is  solved  by  the  principle  of  overlapping.  '  We  are  slow 
to  put  ourselves  on  our  guard  =  we  do  not  put  ourselves  on  our 
guard  until  we  find  ourselves,  etc '.  KOKOI  is  clearly  equivalent  to 
a  negative. 

There  is  a  salto  mortale  from  the  other  uses  of  the  optative  to 
that  of  the  optative  for  the  indicative  in  oratio  obliqua.  The 
Germanic  use  has  given  no  end  of  trouble.  Even  renunciation 
of  responsibility  does  not  meet  all  the  conditions  and  to  call  the 
mood  a  sign  of  obliquity  is  a  mere  evasion.  The  only  example 
that  Stahl  can  cite  from  Homer  is  in  an  interrogative  sentence 
(cf.  S.  C.  G.  307),  and  he  gives  no  explanation  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  optative  from  other  classes  of  sentences  in  Horn  er.  Now 
this  Homeric  limitation  of  the  optative  may  be  explained  either 
as  suppression  or  as  checked  extension.  I  have  had  something 
to  say  in  favor  of  checked  extension  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  205).  Stahl 
is  utterly  non-committal.  The  familiar  use  of  the  infinitive  in  oralio 
obliqua,  natural  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  an  extension.  In  fact,  the 
use  of  oratio  obliqua,  at  all,  has  been  set  down  as  more  or  less 
artificial ;  as,  f.  i.,  by  Wilamowitz  on  the  recently  discovered  frag- 
ments of  Korinna  (p.  54),  though  in  English,  if  we  consult  our 
consciousness,  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  about  the  shift. 
In  Greek  the  '  Modusverschiebung '  of  the  opt.  for  the  subj.  is  an 
explicable  thing,  but  optative  for  indie.-  came  or  seems  to  have 
come  only  through  the  interrogative  sentence,  in  which  the  shift 
of  subj.  to  opt.  spreads  to  the  indicative,  by  progressive  analogy, 
as  no  one  dares  to  say  false  analogy. 

Under  the  infinitive  we  have  the  inevitable  wearisome  iteration 
of  'Zeitart'  and  'Zeitstufe'.  Of  course  he  recognizes  the  fact 
that  after  Sore  the  fut.  inf.  must  represent  the  fut.  indie,  in  oratio 
obligua,  on  which  see  A.  J.  P.  VII  174.  Consequently  he  reads 
Pindar,  N.  5,  36 :  7rpda<rtiv  for  n-pugeiv.  To  be  sure,  wore  is  not 
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fully  developed  in  Pindar  (I.  E.  cviii),  and  an  oratio  obliqua  twist 
is  suggested  by  the  passage,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  &<TT' 

iv  rdxd Trpdaarfiv  is  seductive.    Compare  S.  C.  G.  206  and 

405  on  the  use  of  durative  tenses  with  adverbs  and  adverbial 
phrases  denoting  rapidity.  Of  the  practical  limitation  of  npiv  to 
the  aor.  inf.  in  the  early  times  Stahl  gives  the  following  so-called 
explanation : 

Da  es  in  denjenigen  Fallen,  wo  das  relativ  Zuktinftige  nicht  an  sich  von 
langerer  Dauer  ist,  der  freien  Auffassung  anheimfallt,  ob  man  es  als  eintre- 
tend  oder  eingetreten  vorstellen  will,  so  erklart  es  sich,  dass  in  Satzen  dieser 
Art  der  Inf.  Aor.  bei  weitem  tiberwiegt  und  bei  Homer  und  Hesiod  der  Inf. 
Praes.  nur  an  der  einen  oben  angefiihrten  Stelle  (II.  XVIII  245)1  vorkommt. 

The  formula  I  have  used  for  forty  years  and  published  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  puts  the  thing  in  a  nutshell,  npiv  is  a  neg- 
ative. It  is  =  otJn-a  or  M™.  Its  natural  affinities  are  with  the  aorist, 

rrplv  (\6ctv  vlas  'Axai£>v  =  OVTTO)  f\66vr<av   'A^aiav   (A.    J.   P.   II    4^7)' 

The  irpiv  of  the  grammars  was  once  a  hopeless  mess  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  first  orderly  exhibit  of  its  use  is  to  be  found  in  the 
seventh  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  whence  it  was  promptly 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Thompson  without  acknowledgment  in  his  Syn- 
tax of  Attic  Greek  published  soon  afterwards,  rd/na  d'  c'/td. 

The  articular  infinitive  is  treated  with  Stahl's  wonted  tortuous- 
ness  and  prolixity — the  tortuousness  inexcusable,  the  prolixity 
perhaps  justifiable  in  view  of  the  confusion  regnant  in  Madvig 
and  Goodwin.  I  will  simply  state  the  matter  in  my  own  words 
and  pass  on.  The  articular  infinitive  as  an  abstract  noun  has  only 
the  kind  of  time,  as  an  incorporation  of  the  indicative  it  has  all 
the  tenses,  future  inclusive. 

The  infinitive  after  verba  volendi,  valendi  and  faciendi,  which 
I  call  verbs  of  creation,  is  necessarily  posterior  to  the  leading  verb 
and  we  have  only  the  kind  of  time.  But  Stahl  makes  an  excep- 
tional class  in  which  the  notion  of  wish  intrudes  and  he  maintains 
that  in  these  cases  the  aor.  inf.  can  stand  as  the  aor.  opt.  stands  in- 
stead of  the  unreal.  Every  teacher  knows  that  the  translation  of '  I 
wish  I  had  seen '  is  a  regular  pitfall  for  the  schoolboy,  who  tumbles 
into  it  with  his  ^ouXo^ot  Idelv.  It  is  a  pity  that  Stahl  should  have 
lent  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  such  a  statement.  In  all  the 
cogent  passages  that  he  cites,  the  unreality  is  transferred  to  the 
leading  verb  as  in  ej3ouXo>?ji/  av. 

1  See  A.  J.  P.  II  467. 
28 
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The  infinitive  representing  the  indicative  and  the  indicative 
with  <iv  calls  for  no  comment.  Interesting  is  the  observation  that 
impersonal  expressions  which  convey  the  sense  of  a  verb  of  saying 
or  thinking,  such  as,  aXq&V,  mdavov,  anurrov,  occur  very  rarely,  if  at 
all.  Either  a  personal  turn  is  given  or  the  articular  infinitive  is 
used.  The  transition  of  verbs  of  thinking  into  verbs  of  willing 
with  the  retention  of  the  future  construction  is  fully  illustrated 
and  with  these  verbs  he  classes  /xAXa,  in  spite  of  its  uncertain 
etymology.  Of  course,  the  Homeric  '  likelihood  '  sense  of  ju'XXw 
is  noticed,  but  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  those  English  scholars 
who  acknowledge  no  other  Homeric  sense  than  that  of  'likeli- 
hood' (Platt,  E.  J.,  Phil.  XXI  40,  Leaf  on  K  454)  except  with 
the  future  infinitive.  This  rule,  accepted  by  so  cautious  a  scholar 
as  the  late  Mr.  Monro  (Od.  14,  133),  requires,  as  so  many  rules 
require,  changes  in  our  traditional  text.  Stahl  takes  no  notice 
of  it  whatever,  but  does  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  postponement  /*«XX»  is  not  to  be  found  in  Homer  nor  in 
Hesiod  either.  The  native  hue  of  resolution  has  not  been  sicklied 
o'er  by  this  pale  cast  of  thought  until  it  becomes  '  delay '.  The 
tendency  is  to  use  the  future  inf.  of  a  more  remote,  the  present  of 
an  immediate  future  (in  eo  esse  uf),  but  there  is  the  warning  of  the 
'freie  Auffassung'.  Compare  S.  C.  G.  272,  and  my  review  of 
Abbott's  Johannine  Grammar  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  334).  dKos,  'it  is 
meet',  passes  over  into  choc,  'it  is  probable',  but  its  original  force 
holds  it  to  the  construction  of  verbs  of  will.  Herodotos  uses 
the  fut.  inf.  once  (8,  68)  and  Xenophon  sins,  of  course,  and 
Isaios  keeps  him  company  once.  But  this  conservatism  of 
CIKOS  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  may  have  a  certain  signifi- 
cance in  connexion  with  the  swing  of  ra  fluora  in  forensic  ora- 
tory. Verbs  of  saying  and  thinking  shift.  Air/fa  as  in  English 
'hope',  irpotrbonav  as  in  English  'expect',  may  be  used  of  future 
ascertainment  and  the  pres.  inf.  is  in  place.  vni<rxvticr0at.  is 
not  only  'promise'  of  the  future  but  'maintain'  of  the  present 
and  as  a  verb  of  will,  it  does  not  require  the  future  infinitive. 
opvvvai  is  another  such  verb.  et^o-flai  is  both  'praedicare'  and 
'precari'.  Compare  English  'vow'.  All  this  is  or  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  the  student  of  Greek,  but  it  is  true  that  ordinarily  too 
little  attention  is  paid  to  these  shifts  and  Stahl  embraces  the 
opportunity  to  get  in  some  critical  remarks.  When  <}>avai  involves 
the  will,  it  does  not  demand  the  future  tense  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  8o«u>,  about  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  un- 
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necessary  pother  and  so  other  verbs  of  believing  and  thinking, 
better  believing  than  thinking,  as  believing  is  clearly  voluntative. 
It  is  through  this  door,  as  I  have  maintained  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII 
203)  that  oratio  obliqua  came  in  and  the  future  infinitive  is  merely 
an  accommodation,  a  view  with  which,  I  fancy,  Stahl  would  have 
little  sympathy.  dvapdXXtadai,  'to  postpone',  with  the  fut.  inf. 
Stahl  questions  and  would  substitute  present  or  aorist  where  the 
future  is  found.  But  analogy  is  a  subtle  thing  and  the  wholesale 
changing  of  -«rai  into  -afiv  and  vice  versa  at  the  bidding  of  gram- 
matical '  rule '  can  hardly  be  deemed  satisfactory.  Verbal  nouns 
like  f'Xnis  may  take  the  fut.  inf.  qua  verb,  the  other  infinitives  qua 
noun ;  the  latter  with  a  preponderance  of  examples,  matching  pre- 
ponderance of  occurrences,  by  no  means  the  same  thing,  for  like 
the  rest  of  us  Stahl  has  his  prejudices.  Next  Stahl  makes  war  on 
the  few  passages  in  which  verbs  of  will  are  combined  with  the 
future,  for  some  of  which  Goodwin  stands  up  stoutly,  6Wo«cr0ai 
Stahl  had  already  accepted  as  a  verb  of  thinking — the  only  ex- 
ample of  the  shift  I  have  given  (S.  C.  G.  326).  The  others  are 
remorselessly  rooted  up  by  a  process  in  which  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  uniformitarians.  Much  more  common  are  the 
instances  in  which  the  present  and  aorist  infinitive  are  used  as 
future  after  verbs  of  saying.  Many  of  these  passages  have  been 
emended  in  our  texts,  -aai  has  been  replaced  by  -ativ,  -aaadai  by 
-atvdai,  -fvdai  by  -trtodai,  and  av  has  served  as  a  ready  handmaid 
to  put  the  sentence  into  grammatical  order.  With  most  of  these 
changes  I  am  in  sympathy  and  MS  variants  bear  them  out,  but 
much  depends  on  the  period,  the  sphere  and  the  author  and 
wherever  will  intrudes  we  desiderate  the  ingressive  aorist.  But 
Stahl,  who  is  nearly  as  old  as  I  am,  does  not  care  for  the  ingressive 
aorist,  and  alters  P.  4,  222 :  pit^ai  into  pti^civ  against  his  own 
principles.  See  my  note  on  the  passage,  'A  promise  as  a  vow 
takes  the  aorist  of  the  future',  and  compare  P.  i,  44. 

The  present  of  the  '  independent  participle ' J  denotes  contem- 
poraneity or  prior  duration — 'overlapping  '  is  not  distinctly  men- 
tioned, the  perfect  denotes  completed  condition  whether  contem- 
poraneous or  prior,  the  aorist  denotes  per  se  priority,  the  future 
posteriority  as  also  the  part.  +  &  =  opt.  with  av.  Outside  the 

11  Independent  participle' is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  One  might  as  well 
speak  of  an  independent  skin.  Stahl  uses  'independent'  in  contrast  to  the 
participle  that  represents  a  finite  verb  (S.  C.  G.  354). 
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combination  with  verbs  of  motion  and  with  the  post-Homeric  «$• 
the  future  participle  is  very  sparingly  represented,  as  Od.  n, 
608:  out  ftaXfovri  foiKus  where,  it  might  be  remarked,  the  future 
participle  is  used  in  the  full  and  original  /*f'XX(»  sense  and  17,  387  : 
rpv^ovra  e  avrov  where  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  read  rp\>xovra. 

1  liuk.  6,  78,  4  •  opopovs  ovras  KOI  TO,  dfuttpa  KivSweixrovras  =  p,f\\ovras 
KivBwfvoftv,  the  present  participle  carries  with  it  the  future,  as 
elsewhere  in  Thukydides.  The  same  temporal  uses  are  found  in 
the  absolute  participle  and  in  the  articular  participle,  are  found 
and  exemplified. 

Then  follows  a  chapter  on  the  coincident  aor.  participle  with 
aor.  See  S.  C.  G.  345.  A  few  examples  of  the  aor.  partic.  after 
verbs  of  hearing  are  given.  It  is  a  rare  construction.  Hearing 
and  speaking  do  not  coincide,  in  spite  of  Stahl.  A  causal  nexus 
is  possible.  Coincident  action  with  the  future  is  represented  by 
a  few  examples.  Under  this  general  head  Stahl  puts  the  parti- 
ciple with  (pddvv,  \av6dvu>,  rvyxdvot,  but  does  not  notice  the  steadi- 
ness of  <pddva>,  and  the  fickleness  of  rvyxdvu>,  as  he  might  have  done, 
if  he  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  read  my  article  in  A.  J.  P. 
XII  76.  Yet  another  class  is  made  up  of  aorist  participles  which, 
follow  the  leading  verb  and  being  logically  coordinate  are  abso- 
lutely and  not  relatively  past;  e.  g.,  Od.  4, 56 :  alrov  8'  otootij  ra/u'i; 

irap(6r)Kf  <[>(pov<ra  \  etSara  rrdXX'  fjridflaa.      Stahl  does  not  Say  SO  in  SO 

many  words  but  he  implies  that  the  action  of  the  aor.  part,  is 
subsequent  to  the  action  of  the  leading  verb.  The  translation  by 
nai  =  KOI  «?dara  Tro'XX'  cWlqxe  is  not  satisfactory.  Coincidence  or 
adverbiality  will  explain  the  tense.  Pindar,  O.  7.  5  :  «?  ns  dap^t- 
T<U  =  8u>pr)<TT)Tai  ....  Tt/xdcrai?,  the  participle  is  not  =  *al  Ti^dcrg.  The 
&S>pov  is  the  Ti/xi7.  See  my  note  on  the  passage  and  also  on  P.  4, 
130,  where  the  aorist  is  due  to  the  definite  number.  The  example 
from  the  Gortyn  IS.  Ill  17  :  at  dn/p  diroQdvoi  rtuva  Kara\uro>v  like  the 
English  'died  leaving'  is  a  clear  case  of  coincidence.  Actual 
posteriority  Stahl  recognizes  in  participles  that  follow  verbs  of 

Waiting;   as,  II.  13,  37:    d/w£i   8«   iroa-al  irtdas  /3dXe o<pp'   (fj.nf8ov 

avdi  fjifvoifv  vtHTTTjtravTa   avaKTa  =  els  o   K.'  ava£    voa"rr)<rfie  (Ci.    II,   666). 

And  this  is  his  explanation  of  the  very  common  construction  of 
irfpiopav  with  the  aor.  part.  TrtpuSdv  he  considers  =  'abwarten'. 
But  nepuSclv  cannot  be  divorced  from  fmfalv  and  the  notion  of 
will  intrudes  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  103).  The  '  dependent '  participle— 
the  participle  that  represents  the  indicative — yields  nothing 
novel  and  I  am  glad,  and,  doubtless,  the  reader,  if  I  should 
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chance  to  capture  one,  will  be  glad,  to  have  reached  the  end  of  a 
summary,  which  presents  so  little  that  is,  at  once,  new  and  accept- 
able. The  value  of  the  material  abides,  and  Stahl  has  earned 
the  praise  of  primacy  as  a  condus,  promus,  procurator  peni  of  the 
Syntax  of  the  Greek  Verb.  The  troublesome  problems  of  the 
Moods  must  be  reserved  for  another  number,  if  1  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  continue  the  analysis  and  the  commentary. 
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I.— STAHL'S  SYNTAX  OF  THE  GREEK  VERB. 
THIRD  ARTICLE. 

Moods  and  Tenses  is  the  natural  sequence  in  English.  It  is 
the  sequence  in  Goodwin,  the  sequence  in  my  Problems  of  Greek 
Syntax.  But,  of  course,  it  is  hard  to  separate  them  in  detailed 
treatment.  Moods  are  temporal  and  Tenses  are  modal  (A.  J.  P. 
XXIII  127) ;  and  in  my  Greek  Syntax  I  have  followed  the  order 
Tenses  and  Moods  as  Aken  has  done  in  his  Tempora  und  Modi, 
as  Stahl  has  done  in  the  Syntax  of  the  Greek  Verb,  which  I  take 
up  again  for  others.  For  myself  as  for  all  special  students  of  the 
subject  the  book  is  an  ineluctabile  fatum  and  will  hold  me  in  its 
grip  to  the  end. 

Stahl  begins,  as  we  all  begin,  with  Apollonios  and  finds 
himself  forced  to  admit  that  the  old  grammarian's  1^x1*17  Statfeo-tr 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIII  126)  is  based  on  a  correct  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  moods.  Yet  he  contends  that  it  cannot  be  called  a 
definition  because  it  does  not  give  the  differentia  specified, 
which  means  so  much  more  to  a  German  than  'specific  difference' 
does  to  us,  at  least  to  judge  by  the  way  in  which  Stahl  plays 
with  German  and  Latin  synonyms  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX  264).  The 
Greek  word  for  mood  is  eyKXiorjr — a  poor  word  as  it  would  seem, 
because  it  is  also  used  for  accenius  inclinatio.  But  after  all, '  tone ' 
of  utterance  is  not  so  bad  a  description  of  mood  (S.  C.  G.  183). 
It  seems  a  pity  that  faadfvis  has  been  appropriated  for  'voice' — 
but  Stahl  cites  Schol.  Theod.  II  5,  6  (=Gr.  Gr.  IV  2,  p.  5, 1.  2), 
which  makes  eyxXto-tr  equivalent  to  Siatfeens :  *a0'  6  eyjcXtycrai  f/  ^vxv 
rjyow  tls  £  p«W  T)  ^rv\r} — a  figure  taken  from  scales  and  weights. 
How  sad  to  find  the  sacrosanct  realm  of  syntax  invaded  by  a 
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naughty  trope  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX  239)  and  a  trope  that  has  evidently 
been  imported  into  the  word,  which  means  nothing  more  than 
K\l(Tif  does  in  the  noun. 

Stahl  now  attacks  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  the  several 
moods,  the  problem  of  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  basic  signifi- 
cation for  the  same.  'Basic  significations'  are  not  in  good  odor 
just  now.  'Sphere  of  usage'  is  safer  or  'types  of  application ' 
(A.  J.  P.  II  84).  Indicative  and  Imperative  he  dismisses  as  too 
clear  for  discussion  and  spends  all  his  energies  on  Subjunctive 
and  Optative.  'The  basic  signification',  says  Stahl,  'must  be 
sought  in  the  simple  sentences  and  in  the  oldest  documents '. 
Then  follows  a  long  argument  to  prove  that  language  began  with 
simple  sentences  and  that  parataxis  is  earlier  than  hypotaxis. 
< Unfortunately,  hypotaxis  came  in  before  our  record.  Simple 
sentences  are  not  necessarily  easier  than  compound,  and  in  this 
whole  discussion  I  am  often  reminded  of  the  silliness  of  Swiss 
Family  Robinsons  in  words  of  one  syllable,  as  if  one  syllable 
were  necessarily  easier  than  two.  But  the  great  trouble  is  with 
the  oldest  documents  and  now  classical  scholars  are  asking  one 
another  '  with  a  wild  surmise '  whether  the  underground  stream 
of  language  which  has  come  to  light  of  late  may  not  be  of  more 
value  than  the  oldest  documents.  The  appeal  is  to  Homer,  as 
Paul's  was  to  Caesar;  but  alas!  for  Paul's  pseudo-poet  on  the 
throne  and  our  real  poet  on  the  throne.  The  Homeric  evidence 
must  be  accepted  with  great  caution,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
urged,  e.  g.,  A.  J.  P.  XXIV  353.  The  simplicity  may  be  an 
artificial  simplicity.  The  predominance  of  parataxis  over  hypo- 
taxis  is  a  matter  of  style  as  well  as  of  period.  Hypotaxis  holds 
fast  to  constructions  that  parataxis  has  abandoned.  The  futural 
subjunctive  abides  defiantly  in  the  dependent  clause  of  temporal 
sentences  and  dares  the  future  indicative  to  invade  its  domain. 
The  modal  nature  of  the  future,  obscured  in  the  principal  sentence, 
forces  itself  upon  the  most  superficial  observer  in  the  dependent 
clause.  A  rude  inscription  of  a  late  date  may  be  more  instructive 
than  the  artistic  language  of  the  epic  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  253  foil.). 
That  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  to  restudy  all  our  problems. 
But  that  necessity  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  progressive  science 
like  Syntax.  > 

It  is  an  old  story — we  have  many  twice-told  tales  in  Stahl — 
this  advance  from  the  simple  structure  of  the  sentence  in  Homer 
to  the  elaborate  periods  of  Isokrates,  from  the  \t£is  tlpopivri  to  the 
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Ae'£i?  KarftrrpnfjLfj.(vrj,  both  terms  that,  by  the  way,  seem  to  have  come 
from  the  Ionic  home  of  the  Epos.    <But  there  are  long  sentences, 
balanced  sentences  in  Homer,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  transcend 
the  limit  of  the  period  as  laid  down  by  the  rhetoricians.     It  is  not 
a  matter  of  advance  in  art  merely ;  it  is  a  matter  of  sphere.  >    This 
familiar  theme  of  the  growth  of  the  hypotactic  sentence  Stahl 
proceeds  to  illustrate  by  the  hypothetical  sentence  and  by  the 
relative  sentence,  both  illustrations  based  on  disputed  assump- 
tions.   To   him  tl  is  'da',  'so'  (cf.  L.  G.s  590,  N.  i),  and  the 
relative  is  originally  an  anaphoric  demonstrative  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX 
259).    This  leads  him  to  discuss  8s  re,  in  the  re  of  which  he 
sees  a  copulative  conjunction  and  not  he  alone.     Those  who, 
like  Stahl,  translate  8s  re  'and   he',  are  fooled  by  their  own 
translation.     '  He  also '  would   probably  be  nearer  the  mark. 
Only  the  German  'also'  and  the  English  'also'  differ  porten- 
tously, a  significant   lesson   in   semantics.     Whatever  the  first 
meaning  of  re,  the  doubling  of  it,  re  ...  re,  which  is  the  original 
use  (according  to  Delbriick,  S.  F.  IV  145),  produces  the  effect  of 
correlation,  as  much  so  as  if  re — re  were  as — ovra»s  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII 
256).     re — xat  follows  suit  with  the  effect  of  wj — ovraxat.     Thebusi- 
ness  style  of  the  ISS  is  averse  to  re — *ai  and  the  less  processional 
orators  do  not  affect  it,  as  Fuhr  taught  us  a  generation  ago,  just 
as  they  do  not  overdo  ovrus — ware,  of  which  Isokrates  is  so  fond 
(A.  J.  P.  XIV  241).     Isokrates  had  time  enough  or  took  time 
enough  for  this  artistic  parade.     This  correlation  helps  to  explain 
the  connotation  '  so'  (Monro,  H.  G.  §  331  n.),  and  'who-so'  readily 
becomes  'whoso',  readily  becomes  generic,  like  OOT«  which  was 
originally  not  the  generic  but  the  characteristic  relative.     Monro 
considers  8s  re  generic,1  H.  G.,  §  266,  and  the  fact  that  fans  kills 
of  re  is  not  without  meaning.     The  crowding  out  of  a>s  by  &s  re  in 
the  consecutive  sentence  can  not  be  explained  on  the  'copulative 
conjunction'  theory  nor  the  curious  difference  between  oios  and 
olos  rt,  QMS  giving  the  character  (disposition),  olos  re  the  situa- 
tion (position).    See  A.  J.  P.  VII  165.     The  distinction,  as  I 
have  put  it,  has  been  widely  accepted.     Stahl    says    that  olos 
is    '  Beschaffenheit ',  olos  re  'Vermogen'  (p.  496),  though  he 
grants  that  the  especial  sense  '  imstande  sein '  is  prevalently  ex- 
pressed by  ofor  re.  <  An  impertinent  fellow  is  represented  in  Plato's 
Republic  329  C  as  asking  Sophokles  some  home  questions  as  to 

14  "Of  re ',  he  says, '  lays  stress  on  the  general  permanent  element  in  facts.' 
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his  standing  in  the  Court  of  Love.  The  first  question  pertains  to 
his  state  of  mind,  nS>t  ?^«r  npos  ra^po&o-ia ;  Comp.  Conv.  176  C : 

eVtidi;  ovv  fioi  SoKtt  ov8fls  roiv  jrapovrcav  irpodvptas  (Xflv  '"'pot  TO  no\i>v  nivttv 

oivov.  The  state  of  mind  (ofo?)  is,  of  course,  not  unconnected  with 
the  state  of  body  (olos  re),  and  that  leads  to  the  next  question :  m 
otos  re  et  ywaiKt  avyyiyvevQai ;  To  this  second  question  by  a  natural 
chiasmus  Sophokles  replies  first  with  the  usual  formula  in  case  of 
indecency  eu^^ec  and  proceeds  to  answer  the  other  with  more  or 

less  sincerity  :  ao^eveVrara  /neVroi  avro  air(<f>vyov  (aurd  being  =  the  d — d 

thing,  A.  J.  P.  XXVI  237).  Cicero's  translation  (Cato  Maior 
47),  which  has  helped  to  make  the  passage  famous,  is  a  poor  and 
coarse  affair.  Quite  apart  from  Cicero's  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  delicacies  of  Greek  syntax — a  matter  that  has  been  made 
evident,  if  that  were  needful,  by  special  studies — it  will  be 
remembered  that  his  recent  experience  with  Publilia  may  not 
have  been  the  most  pleasant.  The  alliance  was  scarce  contracted 
when  it  was  dissolved.  > 

Stahl's  method  with  the  moods  is  this.  Find  the  fixed  usages 
that  need  no  adminicles  and  separate  them  from  the  shifting 
usages,  from  the  usages  that  are  accompanied  by  a  distinguishing 
tag.  The  fixed  usages  are  those  that  are  to  be  relied  on  as  the 
original  usages.  The  others  are  derivative.  <But  what  are 
we  to  do  in  Latin?  To  me  velim  is  0ov\oipi)v  3v,  to  Professor 
Morris  it  is  povXowv  (A.  J.  P.  XVIII  139,  XIX  231).  Then 
something  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  clarification  of  language, 
of  the  survival  of  the  essential.  What  does  prose  usage  tell  us? 
The  pure  subjunctive  is  an  imperative  everywhere.  The  tag  &v 
turns  the  subjunctive  into  a  more  exact  future,  a  future  of  assump- 
tion, which  is  limited  to  the  dependent  sentence.  The  optative  is 
everywhere  the  mood  of  the  wish,  the  dream,  the  fancy.  &v  turns 
it  into  a  more  exact  future,  a  future  of  assertion,  which  is  practi- 
cally limited  to  the  principal  sentence.  This  is  the  sum  of  the 
whole  matter,  the  result  which  Stahl  reaches  after  pages  and 
pages  of  disquisition.  But  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  crys- 
talline and  we  must  go  back  to  the  turbid  genesis. > 

The  Homeric  subjunctive  appears  in  declarative  sentences  as 
well  as  in  sentences  of  will,  a  subdivision  of  sentences  of  desire 
('  Begehren ',  T/iepos).  In  declarative  sentences  it  is  used  for  the 
future.  In  sentences  of '  desire ',  apart  from  prohibitive  sentences 
and  sentences  of  apprehension,  the  usage  is  confined  to  the  first 
person  both  in  the  affirmative  sentence  and  in  the  question. 
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In  the  former  we  have  to  do  with  the  will  of  the  subject,  in  the 
latter  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  will  of  another.  So  we  have  (i) 
the  voluntative  (volitive)  subjunctive  which  is  limited  to  the  first 
person  and  sways  level  with  the  positive  imperative,  in  short,  our 
old  friend  the  'geheischte  Wirklichkeit'  of  Kriiger,  and  (2)  the 
futural  subjunctive  <also  known  as  the  prospective  subjunctive> 
really  a  tense.  In  the  deliberative  question  'was  will  ich  tun?' 
becomes  'was  soil  ich  tun?'  The  English  equivalents  'what  will  I 
do? — what  shall  I  do?'  maybe  paralleled  in  the  English  of  Shake- 
speare's time  and  in  the  dialects  (Scotch,  Irish) ;  but  I  dare  not 
use  the  illustration  for  fear  of  being  classed  with  those  benighted 
people  who,  as  Whitney  says  somewhere,  confound  their  inclina- 
tions with  their  obligations — an  epigrammatic  remark  intended  for 
the  southern  tier  of  the  United  States,  but  linguistically  applica- 
ble to  a  far  wider  range  and  ethically  to  everybody.  The  dubita- 
tive  (deliberative)  subjunctive  needs  no  illustration.  About 
some  of  the  examples  of  the  futural  subjunctive  one  might  quar- 
rel. Indeed,  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  parallel  with  the 
future  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  purely  futural  character. 
There  is  so  to  speak  a  8tl  shade  about  ri  irdda>  (S.  C.  G.  384); 
which  rl  n-curo/uu;  lacks.  Nor  does  Stahl  note  the  prevalence  of  the 
aorist  tense  which  shows  in  my  judgment  a  certain  striving  after 
a  futurum  exactum,  in  spite  of  recent  theories,  which  minimize 
the  aoristic  character  of  the  second  aorist  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX  245). 
On  its  way  to  the  futurum  exactum  the  aor.  subj.  was  checked 
by  the  development  of  the  opt.  and  av  which  crowded  the  subj.  out 
of  the  principal  sentence  so  that  it  had  to  be  content  with  the 
domain  of  the  subordinate  clause,  where  it  holds  a  court  of  its 
own  as  we  have  seen  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX  267). 

But  this  use  of  the  futural  subjunctive  in  Homer,  says  Stahl,  is 
not  confined  to  the  simple  sentence.  It  is  found  in  the  dependent 
sentence  as  well  and  in  like  manner  the  voluntative  of  affirmative 
sentences  appears  in  final  clauses  and  in  dependent  deliberative 
questions.  <To  us  who  are  born  to  the  English  tongue,  who  have 
to  use  'will'  and  'shall'  for  the  future  and  shift  them  from  person 
to  person,  from  question  to  answer,  to  the  provincial  Frenchman 
who  says :  II  veut  pleuvoir,  this  transfer  from  modal  to  temporal 
seems  to  be  much  ado  about  nothing.  Why,  the  Greek  himself 
occasionally  used  «&'Xa>  for  the  future.  > 

We  now  approach  the  delimitation  of  the  realm  of  the  will  be- 
tween subjunctive  and  imperative.  The  subjunctive  has  the  prov- 
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ince  of  the  first  person,  the  imperative  the  provinces  of  the  second 
and  third  except  in  aoristic  prohibitions  in  which  the  subj.  has  sway 
though  in  Homer  /ij?  with  aor .  subj.  is  confined  to  the  second  person.1 
This  whole  question  is  complicated  with  the  merging  of  an  original 
I.  E.  injunctive  form  with  the  subjunctive, — a  difficult  question 
which  confronts  every  student  on  the  very  threshold  of  Greek 
syntax  and  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  any  nearer 
to  a  solution  by  Stahl,  and  as  the  matter  has  been  treated  with 
great  fulness  by  Professor  C.  W.  E.  Miller  in  this  Journal — XIII 
418-423  (comp.  also  Delbriick,  Vgl.  Syntax,  II,  pp.  356  and  364), 
I  pass  on  to  Stahl's  treatment  of  sentences  involving  fear. 
According  to  him  we  must  distinguish  between  the  prohibitive 
subjunctive  of  prohibition  and  the  prohibitive  subjunctive  of  appre- 
hension. These  negative  sentences,  he  says,  have  been 'shoved 
on'  to  verbs  of  fear  and  have  thus  become  dependent.  <Do  they 
ever  become  really  dependent  ?  Are  the  clauses  ever  reversible, 
as  happened  though  comparatively  late  in  final  sentences  ?  It  is 
precisely  in  these  sentences  of  fear  that  the  underlying  parataxis 
makes  itself  felt  and  is  more  important.  Neither  in  Greek  nor 
in  Latin  can  the  constructions  be  brought  out  didactically  with- 
out a  resort  to  parataxis  (L.  G.s  550)  >. 

As  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  Homer  in  a  futural  sense,  so 
the  future,  says  Stahl,  is  used  as  an  expression  of  will.  In  the 
one  case  we  have  a  temporal  use  of  the  mood,  in  the  other  a 
modal  use  of  the  tense.  <But  what  if  the  future  was  a  mood  to 
begin  with?>  The  first  person  retains  its  modal  force  to  a  large 
extent.  It  is  found,  as  we  have  seen,  side  by  side  with  the  sub- 
junctive (see  above,  p.  5).  The  second  and  third  persons  in  the 
simple  sentence  are  purely  indicative  and  the  'imperative'  future 
with  its  negative  ou  is  a  prediction  and  not  a  command ;  nor  is  it 
less  effective  for  being  a  prediction  (S.  C.  G.  269;  A.  J.  P. 
XVIII  121,  XXIII  246). 

The  evidence  for  the  voluntative  character  of  the  subjunctive, 
the  theory  which  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  dead  and  buried 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIX  368),  is  summed  up  thus  :  (i)  The  voluntative 
meaning  is  the  fixed  meaning.  The  futural  sense  vanishes  after 
Homer  and  is  confined  to  synthetic  sentences.  (2)  This  volun- 

1  Monro  §  278,  (a)  cites  for  the  third  person,  II.  4,  37,  where  perhaps  the 
passage  may  be  taken  paratactically,  and  Od.  22,  213,  which  seems  distinctly 
imperative.  Cf.  also  A.  J.  P.  XIII  423,  note  3.  C.  W.  E.  M. 
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tative  meaning  needs  no  prop,  whereas  the  futural  subjunctive 
usually  takes  the  adminicle  of  Ktv  and  av,  and  in  the  later  develop- 
ment is  absolutely  dependent  on  &v.  (3)  The  futural  element  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  subjunctive,  since  the  necessity  of  a 
special  futural  form  is  felt  even  in  Homer.  If  the  futural  element 
were  of  the  essence  of  the  subjunctive,  the  future  indicative  would 
have  been  superfluous.  (4)  As  the  futural  meaning  belongs  to 
all  the  persons,  why  does  the  voluntative  meaning  limit  itself  to 
the  first  person — if  indeed  this  meaning  is  a  derivative  from  the 
futural  sense?  <  If  indeed  !>  (5)  Remnants  of  futural  presents 
show  that  the  subjunctive  was  not  the  original  expression  of  the 
future.  (6)  The  voluntative  meaning  of  the  future  is  secondary 
< about  which  much  has  been  said  and  more  might  be  said>. 
(7)  Analogies  are  not  wanting  for  the  use  of  expressions  denoting 
'will'  to  serve  as  futures.  <But  for  that  matter  'shall',  which 
has  an  imperative  significance,  has  also  abundant  analogies  and 
in  Earlier  English  'shall'  was  so  far  deadened,  not  only  in  the 
first  but  also  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  that  the  A.  V.  often 
produces  a  false  impression  on  the  reader  of  to-day,  as  all  students 
of  the  English  Bible  know.  (Cf.  Moulton,  Grammar  of  N.  T. 
Greek,  Prolegomena,  p.  150  footn.  See  S.  C.  G.  370). 

The  optative  in  Homer  represents  not  only  desire  but  fancy 
('Vorstellung').  As  a  mood  of  desire  it  conveys  a  wish  of  the 
speaker  and  either  stands  alone  or  is  introduced  by  tWr,  «  yap 
also  by  «  alone,  more  rarely  by  &>r.  Now,  as  a  wish  is  not  accom- 
panied by  an  effort  after  realization,  it  belongs  to  the  region  of 
'  Vorstellung',  of  fancy  (p.  236),  and  so  in  the  declarative  sentence 
the  optative  as  the  mood  of  fancy  may  serve  to  express  the  view 
or  opinion  of  the  speaker.  Furthermore,  the  wish  may  become 
a  mere  concession  of  a  thing  to  be  done,  of  a  statement  that  is  to 
be  accepted.  <But  the  examples  of  this  optative  of  opinion 
practically  =  optative  and  av  are  very  few  and  some  of  them  by 
no  means  certain.  As  we  exclude  from  certain  spheres  of  Greek 
all  aorists  in  which  a  flick  of  the  pen  will  change  a  into  e  and 
restore  the  normal  future,  so  passages  in  which  ye  occurs  cannot 
be  considered  cogent,  and  other  explanations  often  lie  near.  See 
the  list  in  S.  C.  G.  450.  Od.  14,  123  is  not  cited  in  full  by  Stahl. 
Now  'garbling'  is  a  hard  word  to  use  but  I  have  lived  to  see 
so  much  'proved'  by  fragments  of  sentences  that  in  my  S.  C.  G. 
I  have  insisted  on  indicating  gaps.  Od.  14,  122-3  runs  thus: 

ou  rif  Ktlvov  avf/p  dXaXi^uevos  e'X$d>f  |  <iyye'AAcoj/  ntitreif  yvvaiKii  rt  KOI  <^>iXoi' 
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vlov,  with  a  double  av  sound  that  might  have  seduced  Sir  Galahad. 
Not  that  I  dispute  the  existence  of  a  pure  optative  in  the  potential 
sense  for  the  early  period.  There  is  no  more  theoretical  difficulty 
about  it  than  about  the  double  sense  of  the  opt.  (subj.)  in  Latin 
(see  above,  p.  4),  but  we  must  insist  on  the  close  scrutiny  of  every 
alleged  example  or  we  shall  be  swamped  with  potentials  in  prose 
literature.  See  Wyse  on  Isaeus  3,  50,  i. 

Stahl  sums  up  for  the  optative  as  he  has  summed  up  for  the 
subjunctive,  (i)  In  sentences  of  desire  the  optative  goes  back 
to  the  wish.  (2)  The  optative  of  fancy  (Vorstellung)  with  over- 
whelming preponderance,  indeed  with  comparatively  greater 
preponderance  than  the  subjunctive,  takes  to  itself  a  modal 
particle.  (3)  In  declarative  sentences  the  optative  loses  its  'time- 
lessness'  and  becomes  futural.  In  Ionic  Prose  and  Attic  this 
futural  signification  of  opt.  +  &v  appears  only  in  principal  and 
'parathetic'  clauses  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX  273).  <The  trouble,  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out, — for  I  must  allow  myself  to  repeat 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIX  402),  as  Stahl  has  allowed  himself  to  repeat — 
lies  in  the  want  of  a  clear  recognition  of  the  difference  between 
the  time  of  the  action  and  the  time  of  the  ascertainment  of  the 
action,  a  difference  recognized  in  sentences  of  fear,  which  are 
especially  valuable  because  of  their  primitive  character,  but  not 
emphasized  elsewhere.  The  resolution  of  the  aor.  opt.  with  av 
as  a  rough  equivalent  of  the  periphrastic  perfect  opt.  with  &v  serves 
to  simplify  matters,  and  I  have  not  scrupled  to  call  the  aorist  a 
shorthand  perfect  (S.  C.  G.  439).  >  (4)  The  wishing  sense  of  the 
optative  is  further  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  subjunctive. 

In  Stahl  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  usually  wrapped  up  in  a 
mass  of  verbiage.  But  now  and  then  there  is  a  luminous  sentence 
as  where  he  says  'das  Gewiinschte  erscheint  zugleich  als  Erfor- 
dernis' — (p.  240) — but  he  does  not  seem  to  see  that  this  state- 
ment disposes  of  one  of  his  pet  examples  of  the  timelessness  of 
the  opt.,  S\OITO  (A.  J.  P.  XXIX  402). 

And  now  we  are  called  on  to  survey  the  weary  road  over  which 
we  have  travelled,  to  distinguish  again  between  the  'Urteilssatz' — 
the  declarative  sentence — and  the  '  Begehrungssatz' — the  sentence 
of  desire,  the  one  objective,  the  other  subjective.  The  indicative 
(opiariKTJ)  represents  the  predicate  as  a  reality.  It  is  the  reigning 
mood  of  the  declarative  sentence.  In  the  sentence  of  desire  there 
is  a  distinction  between  will  and  wish.  The  wish  is  represented  by 
the  optative.  When  it  comes  to  will,  we  ask  whether  the  will  has 
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to  do  with  the  action  of  the  speaker  or  that  of  another.  For  the 
former  the  subjunctive  (vn-oraKTiKiJ)  is  employed,  for  the  latter  the 
imperative  (n-poaraKTuci?).  But  the  subjunctive  has  transcended  its 
sphere.  It  has  annexed  the  negative  injunctive  in  the  aorist  and 
invaded  the  realm  of  the  aor.  imperative.  Both  < these  saucy 
varlets>  subjunctive  and  optative  have  encroached  on  the  province 
of  the  indicative.  The  Will  begets  a  Future,  the  Wish  becomes 
father  of  a  Thought.  The  Future  begotten  of  the  Will  was  legiti- 
mate enough  so  long  as  the  first  person  only  was  the  conceived 
person,  but  the  Will  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  other 
persons  and  to  bar  the  way  of  the  venerable  imperative  into  the 
declarative  sentence. 

Now  this  I  call  descriptive  syntax,  not  genetic  syntax.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  give  the  rationale  of  the  process  and  Stahl  has 
not  advanced  the  theory  a  jot ;  but  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that 
after  the  waterspout  of  words  has  passed,  the  indicative  still  repre- 
sents the  predicate  as  a  reality,  that  the  subjunctive  still  antici- 
pates as  an  act  of  the  will  or  an  act  of  the  judgment,  swayed  by  the 
will,  that  the  optative  is  still  the  mood  of  the  wish  and  that  the 
wish  is  still  the  father  of  the  thought — and  that  Stahl's  fellow- 
workmen  in  the  grammatical  field  are  not  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Repetitio  est  mater  studiorum  is  the  familiar  Jesuit  motto 
inscribed  on  the  walls  of  Stonyhurst,  and  he  is  not  a  true  teacher 
who  does  not  drive  the  truth  home  by  reiterated  blows  of  the 
pedagogical  hammer.  But  what  is  necessary  in  the  classroom 
becomes  intolerable  in  a  text-book.  One  asks  in  amazement 
what  kind  of  public  is  to  be  reached  by  this  book  of  800  pages 
on  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  verb.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  only 
possible  readers  of  such  a  work  to  have  the  beggarly  elements  of 
syntax  flaunted  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  to  be  told  over  and 
over  again  that  the  definitions  must  be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense,  that  there  must  be  a  certain  elasticity  of  conception,  that 
there  must  be  different  ways  of  looking  at  things,  that  the  indica- 
tive is  no  guarantee  of  objective  truth — and  that  liars  can  use  the 
indicative  as  freely  as  George  Washington.  But  courage!  Per- 
haps we  shall  have  something  new  when  we  come  to  '  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  moods'. 

'The  historical  development  of  the  moods  fulfils  itself  chiefly 
in  the  domain  and  under  the  influence  of  the  dependent  sentence' 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIII  1 28).  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it ;  but  is  it  the 
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best  way?  There  is,  there  can  be,  nothing  in  the  dependent 
clause  that  has  not  its  legitimate  explanation  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  leading  clause.  There  is  no  new  heaven  for  the  optative  to 
aspire  to,  no  new  earth  for  the  indicative  to  plant  its  feet  on. 

In  Stahl's  treatment  of  the  moods  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
again  with  absolute  and  relative.  As  we  have  had  absolute  and 
relative  time,  so  we  have  absolute  and  relative  modality.  By 
absolute  time  is  meant  time  relative  to  the  speaker  (A.  J.  P. 
XXIX  391).  By  relative  time,  time  relative  to  something  else. 
Absolute  modality  deals  with  the  conception  of  the  speaker,  rela- 
tive modality  deals  with  the  modality  attributed  to  the  person 
spoken  of — attributed  by  whom?  By  the  speaker.  It  is  all  the 
speaker. 

The  oldest  form  of  repeating  the  words  or  thoughts  of  another 
is  oratio  recta.  Some  languages  never  get  beyond  that  stage,  says 
Stahl.  In  other  languages,  as  in  English,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
oratio  recta  or  oratio  obliqua  is  the  easier  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  206; 
cf.  XXIX  264).  The  'time-forshoving'  seems  to  give  no  trouble 
at  all.  But  that  may  be  personal  impressionism.  In  Greek  the 
dependency  is  indicated  by  infinitive  and  participle  and  also  by 
a  number  of  introductory  relative  and  interrogatory  conjunctions. 
The  person-forshoving  (precession)  was  a  matter  of  course. 
The  modal  precession  comes  afterwards,  theoretically,  for  as  far 
back  as  we  can  go  the  optative  represents  the  subjunctive  after 
historical  tenses.  Against  a  special  iterative  optative  as  distin- 
guished from  an  iterative  subjunctive  Stahl  protests,  as  well  he  may. 
<Subjunctive  and  optative  are  not  iterative.  It  is  the  leading  verb 
that  is  iterative,  and  that  makes  the  sentence  iterative.  It  is  thirty- 
six  years  (L.  G.*  597  footn. ;  cf.  L.  G.3  594  n.  i ;  A.  J.  P.  Ill  437) 
since  I  objected  to  the  abuse  of  the  terms  general  and  particular — 
which  Goodwin  had  brought  into  fashion.  'Whether  a  condition 
is  particular  or  general  depends  simply  on  the  character  of  the 
apodosis.'  Generic  subjunctive  and  generic  optative  are  strictly 
speaking  quite  as  much  misnomers  as  iterative  subjunctive  and 
iterative  optative,  but  nobody  is  or  ought  to  be  misled  by  the 
convenient  phraseology.  An  iterative  subjunctive  is  a  subjunc- 
tive in  an  iterative  sentence.  The  prevalence  of  the  'sidemoods' 
(S.  C.  G.  365)  in  sentences  of  this  sort  is  due  to  the  greater 
exactness  of  the  temporal  relation,  as  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the 
home  of  these  constructions  is  the  temporal  sentence,  in  which 
priority  and  contemporaneity  are  of  prime  importance.  Relative 
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and  conditional  follow  suit.  The  genesis  of  this  construction  is 
illustrated  by  an  old  proverb  which  Stahl  selects  doubtless  in 
order  to  show  off  his  critical  acumen.  For  tyyva,  irdpa  8'  ara,  he 
reads  tyyva  =  iyyvS».  But  as  the  imperative  is  excluded  from  the 
dependent  sentence,  the  subjunctive  is  used  so  that  we  have  the 
series  el  tyyva,  ore  iyyva,  Sans  tyyvarai — <an  unluckly  example, 
because  of  the  coincidence  of  indicative  and  subjunctive  forms >. 
In  other  words  the  subjunctive  is  an  imperative,  for  Stahl's 
'  postulierte  Annahme'  is  little  else  than  Kriiger's  'geheischte 
Wirklichkeit '.  The  sense  of  the  postulate  grows  weaker  and 
weaker  until  the  subjunctive  becomes  a  mere  means  of  compre- 
hending all  the  individual  cases  of  a  series  of  phenomena 
'individualisierende  Zusammenfassung ',  as  Stahl  calls  it.  <But 
as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  the  leading  verb  and  not  the  subjunctive 
that  does  the '  Zusammenfassung '.  The  subjunctive  merely  punc- 
tuates. The  generic  character  of  the  subjunctive  is  mere  conno- 
tation^ Then  follows  a  long  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive in  comparisons.  Comparisons  may  be  made  with  recur- 
rent actions,  the  subjunctive  being  usually  employed,  although  the 
indicative  may  be  used  as  in  Latin ;  for,  being  a  Grecian,  Stahl 
is  not  capable  of  making  the  mistake  that  has  actually  been  made 
in  paralleling  the  Greek  subjunctive  with  the  Latin  subjunctive- 
optative  in  this  class  of  sentences  (see  A.  J.  P.  XXV  481). 

Now  as  the  subjunctive  contains  in  itself  a  tendency  to  realiza- 
tion <cf.  Baumlein's  definition,  Gr.  Modi,  p.  177 :  Tendenz  zur 
Wirklichkeit  >  it  cannot  refer  to  the  past,  so  that  in  the  generic 
sentence  the  language  <poor  thing  !>  finds  itself  shut  up  to  the 
optative  which  is  not  bound  to  any  sphere  <'  Gedanken  sind  zoll- 
frei  '>.  Hence  the  so-called  frequentative  optative.1  Of  course 
the  original  meaning  of  the  optative  is  effaced  here,  as  the  original 
meaning  of  the  subjunctive  is  effaced.  But  if  the  subjunctive  is 
shut  up  to  the  future,  the  optative  is  not  shut  up  to  the  past,  and 
so  we  find  the  optative  side  by  side  with  the  generic  subjunctive. 

And  now  we  proceed  to  the  doctrine  of  &»  OK).  Attempts  to 
establish  a  difference  between  &v  and  K«,  are  scornfully  dismissed 
(S.  C.  G.  426 ;  A.  J.  P.  Ill  446,  XXIII  139).  The  proportions  of 
KfV  to  &v  in  Homer  are  3,  3 :  i.  <Monro  gives  the  figures  for  the 
Iliad  as  4 :  i,  showing  by  comparison  a  decline  in  the  Odyssey. 

1  By  the  way,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  emphasized  by  Monro,  that  el  with 
the  '  iterative  opt.',  a  very  familiar  construction  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV  360)  in  prose, 
is  non-Homeric  (H.  G.  §  311).  Cf.  my  Pindar,  I.  E.  xcviii. 
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In  Pindar  the  two  particles  nearly  balance. >  The  expulsion  of 
av  from  Homer  meets  with  no  favor  at  the  hands  of  Stahl.  Sv  be- 
longs to  the  Ionic  element  of  the  epos  and  both  particles  are 
found  not  only  in  the  epos  but  in  elegiac  poetry ;  they  are  found 
in  Simonides,  Pindar  and  Bakchylides,  manifestly  after  the 
Homeric  pattern.  The  combination  of  Sv  KCI>  is  significant.  Re- 
writing the  oldest  part  of  Homer  into  Aeolic  lacks  Stahl's  sanction. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  original  Aeolic  was,  a  sad  conclusion 
for  the  restorationists. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  etymology  of  av  and  <tv,  and  it  is  as  well. 
For  the  ascertainment  of  the  force  of  these  particles  Stahl  lays 
down  his  method  of  procedure.  First  comes  Homer  and  first  in 
Homer  conies  the  principal  sentence.  Outside  of  the  principal  sen- 
tence the  usage  is  still  in  process  of  development.  The  particles 
are  not  used  with  the  infinitive  < saving  negligible  examples, 
Pindar  I.  E.  cv>.  They  are  not  used  with  the  participle  and  the 
use  with  the  preterite  is  restricted  to  the  unreal  past.  As  to  the 
future  indicative — which  at  any  rate  is  a  later  formation — it  takes 
the  modal  particles  only  by  reason  of  its  affinity  with  the  sub- 
junctive. This  leaves  us,  according  to  Stahl,  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  investigation  only  the  subjunctive  and  the 
optative.  <  A.S  the  subjunctive  and  optative  have  to  do  mainly 
with  the  future  this  would  seem  to  indicate  an  affinity  of  the 
particle  &»  with  the  futural  idea  just  as  the  affinity  of  6  oXXor  XP°VOS> 
of '  another  time '  is  with  the  future,  but  that  is  a  heresy  with  which 
Stahl  could  not  possibly  have  any  sympathy,  and  so  I  return  to 
my  task.  > 

Commenting  on  the  above  statement  Stahl  remarks  that  there 
is  no  indicative  unreal  of  the  present  < which  recalls  Goodwin's 
triumphant  insistence  on  this  point  (M.  T.,  Rev.  Ed.,  §435)>. 
There  is  no  habitual  or '  intermittent '  (S.  C.  G.  431)  indicative  with 
Sv  in  Homer.  Nothing  but  the  black  unreal  of  the  past,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough.  <To  be  sure,  in  the  absence  of  countervailing 
reality,  the  unreal  of  the  past  becomes  a  potential.  >  For  the 
combination  of  the  modal  particle  with  the  future  Stahl  contends 
stoutly,  but  the  examples  he  adduces  are  all  K«V'S  and  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  good  will  to  see  in  Pindar,  N.  7,  68 :  paduv  oV  ns 
&v  f'pet,  an  imitation  of  II.  4,  176:  aat  **  ns  2>d'  cpcci.1  <The  sug- 
gestion avtptl,  by  whomsoever  first  made  (Pindar,  I.  E.  civ ;  cf. 

'This  suggestion  of  Stahl  was  anticipated  by  Leaf,  II.  22,  66. 
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Aeschin.  3,  155),  has  been  accepted  by  Schroeder  in  his  new 
edition  and  approved  by  Wilamowitz  in  his  essay  on  the  Seventh 
Nemean.  The  emendation  is  in  the  line  of  another,  which  Stahl 
accepts,  Plat.  Legg.  712,  axe  pargets,  for  which  he  gives  Madvig 
the  credit  (S.  C.  G.  433).  Cf.  Goodwin  M.  T.,  Rev.  Ed.,  §  195. 
Such  trifles  are  not  worth  quarrelling  about  (A.  J.  P.  XII  99, 
XXIII  348).  The  future  with  civ,  a  legitimate  construction,  was 
probably  crowded  out  by  the  optative  with  av  and  its  two  admira- 
ble tenses  (see  S.  C.  G.  444),  just  as  the  fut.  indie,  has  been 
crowded  out  of  the  temporal  clause  by  the  subjunctive  with  av 
and  its  two  admirable  tenses. >  '  Two  facts',  says  Stahl,  'emerge 
from  the  examination  of  the  use  of  the  two  modal  particles  in  the 
principal  sentence',  (i)  It  is  used  in  declarative  sentences  and  not 
in  sentences  of  'desire',  and  (2)  it  does  not  affect  in  the  least  the 
meaning  of  the  mood.  There  is  no  difference  <I  should  prefer 
to  say  'no  translatable'  difference>  between  fmyai  ard  «*  tingai, 
between  Od.  6,  275 :  nai  vv  m  2>8'  tin-flat  and  Od.  4,  391 :  KOI  8e  <t 
TOI  etirgo-i.  There  is  no  difference  between  fir)  in  II.  15,  197: 
/3«X«poi/  €117  and  in  II.  14,  336  :  vfn«r<rr)Tov  tit  K*V  (If).  What  is  the  use 
of  it  then?  Why,  by  the  modal  particle  the  speaker  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  view  or  conviction  that  reality  belongs  to  the 
utterance,  and  the  essence  of  it  is  subjective  affirmation,  a  sub- 
jective affirmation,  we  are  told,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  objective  affirmation  of  9  and  the  rest.  <It  is,  in  short,  an 
indicative  tag  and  is  often  used  parallel  with  the  indie.  Hateful 
to  me  as  the  gates  of  Hades  is  this  paltering  with  objective  and 
subjective,  and  I  honestly  think  that  the  old  theory  of  Gottfried 
Hermann,  which  Stahl  dismisses  in  a  few  words,  has  more  sub- 
stance in  it  than  all  this  vague  talk.  The  great  trouble  is  that 
Hermann  did  not  know  how  to  apply  his  own  theory  and  made 
av  with  the  subjunctive  and  the  optative  with  av  farther  from 
reality,  whereas  every  ingenuous  mind  must  feel  that  they  are  near 
to  reality  (comp.  A.  J.  P.  Ill  447).  Against  the  conditional 
notion  of  av,  Stahl  lifts  up  his  heel,  but  where  does  his  subjective 
affirmation  come  from  ?  The  acceptance  of  the  condition.  > 

< Subjective  and  objective  have  clearly  been  overdone,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  these  terms  gives  an  old-fashioned  tone  to  Stahl's 
discussions.  'Impersonal'  is  better  than 'objective', 'personal 
than  'subjective'.  'Achromatic'  and  'chromatic'  perhaps  still 
better.  But  as  all  affirmation  is  personal,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can 
draw  the  line  between  Stahl's  Sv  and  such  confirmatory  particles  as 
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%  'verily',  ty  'clearly',  ^v,  which  outswears  the  other  particles,  T<H, 
which   is   an   appeal   to  an  ideal   second  person,  an  appeal  to 
humanity,  a  cry  of  the  heart  for  sympathy,  whereas  nov  is  an  appeal 
to  the  heartless  world,  to  the  cruel  rerum  natura.     Sv  and  «*,  Ss  ow 
the  old  conditional  theory,  point  to  the  speaker's  consciousness  of 
limitation,  pro  tanto  a  guarded  affirmation.     Of  course,  this  con- 
sciousness of  limitation  may  be  construed  as  subjectivity,  if  you 
choose.     It  gives  a  quod  sciarn   reserve.    Will  and  wish  that 
have  eventuality  in  them  are  nearer  to  reality  than  pure  will  and 
wish ;  and  in  the  striving  after  a  more  exact  future,  the  subjunc- 
tive with  at>  and  the  optative  with  av  furnish  admirable  substi- 
tutes, the  one  for  the  subordinate  sentence,  the  other  for  the 
principal.     The  new  future,  a  manner  of  desiderative  to  begin 
with,  cannot  make  head  against  the  fine  old  moods  and  has  to 
yield  the  road  to  present  and  aorist  subjunctive  with  av,  to  the 
present  and  aorist  optative  with  av,  wherever  temporal  exactness 
is  required  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  247).>     Of  course,  says  Stahl.this 
'  modalized '  subjunctive  has  the  same  rights  in  the  dependent 
sentence    that  it  has  in  the  independent  sentence,  but  oddly 
enough  it  renounces  all  its  rights  excepting  in  the  dependent  in- 
terrogative sentence.     Such  a  limitation  as  this  must  give   us 
pause,  and   we  ask  with  other  grammarians  whether  these  are 
really    interrogative    sentences    or    only  '  in    case '  sentences, 
which  are  ultimately  elliptical  conditional  sentences  (A.  J.  P. 
XXIX  273). 

In  Homer,  says  Stahl,  the  optative  is  used  in  ideal  protases 
and  in  equivalent  temporal  and  relative  clauses  and  also  in  a 
futural  sense.  Against  the  old  notion  that  the  «  sentences  of 
wish  are  ideal  conditions  without  an  apodosis  <like  so  many  bot- 
tomless cherubs >  Stahl  sets  his  face  like  a  flint  (comp.  L.  G.3 
261,  n.  i) ;  and  also  against  Lange's  theory  that  the  ei-condition 
develops  from  the  wish.  Against  this  latter  view  he  argues  at 
length.  One  of  his  objections  is  that  the  protasis  of  a  conditional 
sentence  may  involve  a  wish  against  as  well  as  a  wish  for.  <  Why 
not  ?  The  imagination  conjures  up  shapes  of  ill  as  well  as  shapes 
of  weal.  >  In  synthetic  sentences  <  non-detachable  sentences  I 
should  call  them  in  contrast  to  the  detachable  or  'parathetic' 
sentences >, the  generic  and  oblique  optatives  cannot  have  &v  (K<V). 
'One  cannot  affirm  and  postulate  at  the  same  time'.  <An  ordi- 
nary Philistine  might  say  that  Stahl,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is 
performing  the  double  feat  at  every  turn.>  II.  9,  525,  the  only 
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passage  of  the  kind,  is  corrupt,  and  Stahl  suggests  ore  n-ep  after  the 
analogy  of  4,  259.  The  optative  as  a  modus  obliquus  is  limited 
in  Homer  <as  in  Greek  generally >  to  dependence  on  a  past 
tense.  This  limitation,  not  being  founded  on  the  notion  of  indi- 
rect discourse  <as  we  see  from  German  (cf.  Schlicher,  A.  J.  P. 
XXVI  60-88;  B.  L.  G.,  A.  J.  P.  XXVII  2os)>,  must  be  ex- 
plained psychologically.  The  check  in  the  development  is  due 
to  the  liveliness  of  the  Greek  spirit  which  refused  to  <obliquify> 
the  present  and  the  future,  which  would  not  renounce  the  imme- 
diate representation  of  the  past.  < Sheer  phrase-making. >  The 
optative  as  the  modus  obliquus  of  the  subjunctive  modus  directus 
has  the  same  limitations  as  the  optative  as  modus  obliquus  of  the 
indicative.  It  must  have  a  past  tense  to  lean  on  and  there  is 
always  the  reserve  of  repraesentatio.  There  is  no  difference 
<except  a  difference  of  liveliness>  between  the  original  sub- 
junctive and  the  oblique  optative.  <The  increase  of  this  re- 
praesentatio,  therefore,  is  an  indication  of  the  increasing  liveliness 
of  the  Greek  language.  The  Epos  is  slow,  the  New  Testament  is 
gay.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  IGF.  XXII,  Anz.  26,  Meltzer 
has  reinforced  what  I  have  said  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  130)  and  has 
cited  Wackernagel's  objection  to  these  psychological  and  phrase- 
ological explanations>.  Then  follows  the  chapter  of  the  'assimila- 
tion' of  subjunctive  and  optative,  after  pure  optative  and  optative 
with  5*.  The  exceptional  use  of  the  opt.  w.  KCV  (ai»)  in  synthetic 
dependent  sentences  is  treated  at  great  length.  For  «mji»  with 
opt.  Od.  4,  222 ;  II.  19,  208 ;  24,  227  Stahl  would  read  «W.  «  «? 
with  the  opt.  after  an  optative  must  be  taken  potentially.  'There 
is  no  essential  difference',  says  Stahl,  'between  a  conditional 
potential  optative  and  a  conditional  ideal  optative  and,  besides, 
the  optative  with  &v  can  be  used  as  a  future.'  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  Stahl  insists  on  distinctions  which  he  proceeds  to 
wipe  out  again.  In  this  whole  nebulous  region  of  the  moods  he 
reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  Shelley's  Cloud : 

I  silently  laugh 

At  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

But  while  he  says  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  conditional  optative  and  the  potential  optative  in  protasis,  he 
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bids  us  beware  of  the  false  doctrine,  heresy  and  schism  that  there 
is  a  futural  element  in  the  optative  itself,  for  one  of  Stahl's  car- 
dinal principles  is  the  timelessness  of  the  optative.  In  winding 
up  this  section  Stahl  wages  war  against  the  topsy-turvy  and  un- 
historical  method  of  regarding  the  later  usage  of  the  language  as 
a  norm  for  the  Homeric  use,  and  protests  against  changing  the 
Homeric  use  except  in  conformity  with  Homeric  practice.  Of 
course,  he  is  beating  the  air  here  as  he  is  walking  on  it  elsewhere, 
for  nobody  will  advocate  such  practices,  and  as  he  professes  to 
be  averse  to  polemics,  he  might  spare  the  circumambient  sphere. 
And  now  we  come  back  to  av  and  KH>.  The  temporal  indiffer- 
ence of  the  optative  in  declarative  sentences  <the  same  temporal 
indifference  that  we  have  recognized  in  the  Latin  perfect  sub- 
junctive, A.  J.  P.  XXIX  402  >  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  xev 
and  3v  in  Homer  for  potential  and  conditional  affirmation,  of 
which  Stahl  goes  on  to  give  a  few  examples  (S.  C.  G.  430).  The 
chief  use  of  the  modal  particles  with  the  indicative  is  to  denote 
unreality.  Most  of  the  examples  are  negative  (4:  i).  Stahl 
thinks  that  the  negative  started  the  thing  <as  indeed  one  always 
suspects  the  '  Geist  der  stets  verneint'  of  being  at  the  bottom  of 
all  trouble>.  In  Homer  unreality  in  the  present  is  represented 
by  the  optative  +  av  (MV)  <parallel  with  the  wider  reach  of  the 
present  subjunctive  in  Earlier  Latin,  which  ought  not  to  be 
pushed  to  the  front  in  elementary  text  books>.  The  unreal  im- 
perfect indicative  always  refers  to  the  past  in  Homer.  The  modal 
particle  is  never  lacking  in  real  unreality.  <The  suspensive  im- 
perfect =€fjit\\ov  must  be  considered,  I  suppose,  as  unreal  unreality. 
The  fact  is,  the  line  between  the  ideal  and  the  unreal  is  determined 
by  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  an  opposing  reality ;  see  L.  G.s 
258,  note  2,  596,  2>.  The  unreal  wish  is  expressed  in  Homer  by 
&(f)t\ov  with  a  particle  (S.  C.  G.  367),  as  well  as  by  the  optative. 
We  see  then  in  Homer  the  prevalence  of  av  and  ntv  with  subj.  and 
opt.  in  certain  relations.  As  time  goes  on  what  was  tendency  in 
Homer  becomes  rule.  The  modal  particle  av  associates  itself 
more  and  more  with  subjunctive  and  opt.,  attaches  itself  to  infini- 
tive and  participial  sentences,  serves  to  differentiate  classes  of 
sentences,  serves  to  give  sharper  signification.  There  is  a  loss  as 
well  as  a  gain  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  254).  The  futural  subjunctive  and 
the  futural  optative  go  different  ways.  The  futural  subjunctive 
reigns  in  the  dependent,  the  futural  optative  in  the  principal 
sentence.  There  are  traces  of  survival  here  and  there  as  in  Pindar 
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P.  9,  1 20  where,  however,  &v  may  belong  to  0op<av  and  not  to 
^aixTM  (see  B.  L.  G.  in  loc.  or  Bakchyl.  5,  no;  A.  J.  P.  XXVII 
482).  Opt.  with  Ktv  (5*)  disappears  from  the  protasis  of  the  con- 
ditional sentence  <except  where  the  writer  is  quoting  actually  or 
mentally  >.  Sv  («»<)  with  the  fut.  inf.  has  a  sworn  foe  in  Stahl 
<as  it  has  in  me,  for  I  have  put  it  thus:  'Sv  with  the  fut.  ind.  is 
dead  before  av  with  the  inf.  comes  in'.  To  be  sure  we  have  II. 
22,  no,  which  Stahl  ignores,  as  well  he  may,  and  II.  9,  684, 
which  is  an  oratio  obliqua  echo  of  v.  417  >.  Then  we  have  a 
long  chapter  devoted  to  the  correction  of  the  texts  that  exhibit 
the  solecism  and  Stahl  proceeds  to  batter  down  open  doors 
and  bravely  slay  the  slain.  Pindar  P.  i,  109,  he  reads  KX«£«V 
< which  has  MS  warrant>  where  I  say  'the  construction  is 
due  to  anacoluthia  rather  than  to  survival',  and  he  quotes 
Bekk.,  Anecd.  127,  24,  where  I  quote  Lucian  (Sol.  Ill  555  R.) — 
a  more  interesting  authority.  <Cf.  also  [Just.  Martyr]  Ep.  ad 
Diogn.  2,  4.>  'In  Attic',  says  Stahl,  'the  optative  with  Sv  loses 
its  temporal  indifference  and  ceases  to  refer  to  the  past  (see  S. 
C.  G.  435).  Inscriptional  parallelisms  between  subj.  +  KW  and  opt. 
in  protasis  are  next  discussed,  and  several  passages  elsewhere  in 
which  one  might  expect  the  subjunctive  and  finds  the  opt.  (cf.  P. 
O.  13,  101,  I.  E.  cvii).  The  survival  of  the  pure  subjunctive  in 
clauses  where  subjunctive  with  Sv  might  be  expected  is  documented 
by  a  long  array  of  passages  from  post-Homeric  poets,  especially 
in  Attic  tragedy  <  which  not  only  loves  epic  touches  but  is  often 
hyperepic>.  The  Pindaric  passages  are  cited,  but  S.  does  not 
stop  to  notice  the  uniformity  of  Pindar's  usage  (I.  E.  cvii).  At 
the  omission  of  Sv  in  the  dialogue  of  Attic  tragedy,  he  balks ; 
in  Attic  comedy,  he  proceeds  to  emend.  In  Ionic  prose 
(Herodotos)  he  notes  the  omission  in  temporal  sentences  of 
limit  <where  the  notion  of  finality  helps  to  keep  the  construc- 
tion alive,  as  the  subjunctive  is  kept  alive  in  English  sentences  of 
the  same  sort  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV  4oi)>,  but  he  wages  war  against 
the  omission  in  Attic  prose  except  in  Thukydides.  The  historian 
of  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  may  well  be  in- 
fluenced by  tragic  usage,  so  that  when  he  omits  Sv  in  tem- 
poral sentences  of  limit  and  in  generic  subjunctive  sentences  we 
are  not  shocked  beyond  measure  (cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXIII  140). 
However,  Thuk.  VI  2 1 ,  i :  el  £V<TTS><TIV  al  7To'X«f  $o&T)6ei<rai  he  considers 
'  bedenklich'.  But  while  S.  is  so  merciless  in  damning  the 
omission  of  Sv  in  subjunctive  clauses  outside  a  certain  range,  he 
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is  extremely  liberal  in  allowing  the  omission  of  the  particle  av 
in  opt.  clauses.  See  my  S.  C.  G.  450,  where  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  at  some  length.  Pindar  P.  10,  21:  0e6r  eiij  |  dnrfnw  «ap, 
where  recent  editors  recognize  a  concessive  opt.,  he  pronounces 
nonsense. 

In  post-Homeric  Greek  Stahl  recognizes  a  great  advance 
in  the  use  of  the  av  with  the  preterite  that  runs  counter  to 
reality,  in  the  affirmative-potential  use  of  av  of  regular  or  occa- 
sional occurrence,  but  the  limitation  of  the  intermittent  use  is 
emphasized  <  which  can  readily  be  discerned  from  the  range  of 
examples  in  S.  C.  G.  431  >.  Another  extension  that  Stahl  notes 
is  the  unreal  wish  with  (We,  fl  yap,  which  according  to  him  is  con- 
clusive against  the  origin  of  the  unreal  condition  from  the  unreal 
wish.  <It  would  be  useless  to  urge  the  point  that  emergence  in 
literature  is  not  identical  with  emergence  in  language.  This  is 
the  irp5»rov  ^fv&os  of  much  that  passes  for  historical  syntax>,  and 
Stahl  goes  on  to  shew  that  in  contrast  with  this  innovation  the 
optative  is  used  by  preference  for  the  realizable  wish.  But  who 
knows,  and  who  in  a  moment  of  excitement  cares,  what  is  realiz- 
able, what  not  ?  No  wonder  that  passionate  wishes  for  the  unreal 
sometimes  take  the  optative  form.  It  is  a  pity  that  Stahl  had 
not  thought  of  that  when  he  was  enlarging  on  oAon-o  (A.  J.  P. 
XXIX  402). 

At  a  point  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  Stahl  (S.  369  flg.) 
distinguishes  four  kinds  of  optative  with  av.  i)  The  affirmative. 
2)  The  potential.  3)  The  conditional.  4)  The  desiderative. 
Needless  to  say  I  have  no  sympathy  with  this  kind  of  analysis. 
There  is  no  specific  gravity  to  keep  the  rings  apart  as  in  some 
kinds  of  pousse-cafe" ;  and  moreover  in  what  he  calls  here  the  desid- 
erative form  of  the  wish  povXoiurjv  av  (p.  274)  he  has  to  admit  that 
with  verbs  of  wishing  and  willing  the  optative  with  av  is  pleonastic. 
Everybody  knows  that  ^ovXal^v  av  is  preferred  in  sober  prose  to 
the  pure  optative  of  wish,  which  is  a  rare  form  except  in  poetry 
(S.  C.  G.  398).  The  orators  prefer  the  calmer  statement  to  the 
passionate  wish,  just  as  we  say  'I  should  like'  rather  than  'would 
that — '  which  one  might  live  a  life  time  without  hearing  in 
current  conversation.  According  to  Stahl  f^ovX^v  (fjdt\ov)  av 
is  a  'forshoving  of  modality'  to  match  /SouXoi/uijv  av.  It  is  sadly 
illogical  according  to  him.  It  is  not  the  wish  but  the  thing 
that  is  unreal.  This  is  a  deplorable  inelasticity  in  Stahl.  The 
indicative  in  final  clauses  after  an  unreal  wish  and  the  like  is 
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explained  in  his  own  tortuous  way.  It  is  simply  an  organic 
part  of  the  wish  or  condition,  and  for  that  matter  the  leading 
clause  might  be  omitted  (A.  J.  P.  IV  434).  The  old-fashioned 
generic  optative  dies  out  more  and  more.  <The  survival 
with  the  infinitive,  for  the  majority  of  the  later  examples  be- 
long under  this  head,  is  easily  explained  on  the  ground  of 
the  affinity  between  optative  and  infinitive  (S.  C.  G.  400;  A. 
J.  P.  XXIV  io6).>  In  the  post-Homeric  stage  generic  subjunc- 
tive and  generic  optative  (optative  of  indefinite  frequency)  be- 
come more  sharply  distinguished  <a  matter  of  connotation,  as 
we  have  seen>.  The  parallel  use  of  the  indicative  Stahl  calls  'ein- 
heitliche  Zusammenfassung '  in  contradistinction  to  the  '  indivi- 
dualisierende  Zusammenfassung '  of  the  subjunctive  and  optative. 
This  sounds  very  subtle,  but  as  soon  as  Stahl  begins  to  apply  it 
and  says  that  the  present  indicative  in  conditional  sentences  is 
used  when  a  general  assumption  is  made  and  there  is  no  thought 
of  the  individual  cases  he  runs  counter  to  the  feeling  of  the  lan- 
guage. Elsewhere  he  sins  chiefly  by  over-refining^  Here  he 
reverses  the  true  state  of  things,  ei  «c,  as  I  said  long  ago,  is  a 
two-edged  sword  (A.  J.  P.  Ill  438).  Pindar  shifts  according  to 
the  tense  from  pres.  indie,  to  aor.  subj.  (I.  E.  cvii). 

The  treatment  of  the  optative  in  oblique  discourse  presents  noth- 
ing new,  as  f.  i.  the  occasional  use  of  the  mood  after  the  perfect  of 
the  farther  end  =  aorist.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the 
examples  of  the  optative  as  representatives  of  the  subjunctive  in 
oratio  obliqua.  Causal  sentences  with  optatives  for  indicatives  be- 
long to  the  rarities.  Thecorresponding  construction  in  Latin — quod 
with  the  subjunctive — is  usually  represented  in  Greek  by  its  with 
the  participle.  The  O.  O.  examples  of  the  opt.  in  causal  sentences 
are  nearly  all  from  Xenophon  <in  conformity  with  his  hyper- 
orthodox  love  of  the  mood>.  Relative  sentences  in  which  the 
optative  stands  for  the  indicative  are  also  infrequent.  Notorious 
is  Soph.  O.  R.  1247:  i</>'  Z>v  6avoi  ptv  avros.  Sometimes  the  opt. 
is  due  to  the  merging  of  relative  and  interrogative,  as  Pindar  O. 
6,  49,  where  see  my  note,  sometimes  to  the  assimilative  swing 
of  other  O.  O.  optatives.  Nowhere  does  Stahl  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  shift  from  idv  with  subj.  to  el  with  opt.  is  a  mechanical 
tradition  from  the  time  of  an  original  «  with  subj.  (S.  C.  G.  399),  and 
when  he  comes  to  Soph.  Tr.  903 :  Kptyav'  (avr^v  (v8a  ^ 
he  is  greatly  guilty  of  a  resolution  like  this:  tvda  ^  ns  &v 
eiV/fy,  unless  we  treat  Stahl's  Greek  as  he  himself  has  treated  so 
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many  passages  and  suppress  av  before  an.  tv6a  as  catercousin  to 
Iva,  which  never  quite  lost  its  relative  sense,  might  readily  take 
the  final  construction  of  Iva.  The  old  question  whether  the  opt. 
+  &v  can  be  used  in  a  clause  representing  av  with  subj.  (cf.  P.  9, 
120)  is  decided  by  Stahl  in  the  negative.  Nearly  all  the  passages 
are  shaky.  There  are  two  cases.  Either  av  holds  over  from  the 
(dv,  &s  av  of  the  original  form,  a  bit  of  sheer  carelessness  in  the 
transfer,  or,  which  Stahl  will  not  allow,  there  is  a  notion  of  poten- 
tiality. <On  fa  &v  +  opt.  see  A.  J.  P.  IV  418  footn.;  XXIV  403. > 
Then  follows  a  long  list  of  passages  in  which  subjunctive  and  opt. 
forms  are  used  without  any  material  difference. 

The  old  form,  the  Homeric  form  of  indirect  discourse  with  merely 
a  shift  of  the  persons,  does  not  die  out  <nay,  it  lives  on,  awaiting 
its  restoration >,  but  the  oblique  opt.  gains  ground  more  and  more. 
Herodotos  and  Thukydides  favor  the  direct  form ;  Xenophon 
the  '  modus  obliquus ';  Plato  not  so  much.  This  general  state- 
ment is  followed  by  statistics,  the  provenience  of  which  is  not 
given.  Then  come  the  consecutive  sentences,  practically  post- 
Homeric  (A.  J.  P.  VII  166).  Thence  they  spread.  As  for  the  inf. 
with  &v  or  ntv  Stahl  denies  the  genuineness  of  II.  9,  684  (see  above, 
p.  17).  The  earliest  example  is  Sappho  68.  <  Lyric  fragments  must 
always  be  cited  with  extreme  caution. >  Next  comes  Pindar  with 
mv  <I.  E.  cv>.  The  participle  begins  to  take  av  in  the  Attic 
drama.  On  P.  10,  62  '  see  Christ ',  see  others.  The  orators  use 
both  constructions  freely,  the  infinitive  more  freely  than  the 
participle,  because  there  are  more  infinitive  constructions  than 
participial  <a  somewhat  superfluous  observation,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  nonsensical  use  so  often  made  of  statistics>.  Then  follows 
a  long  chapter  on  the  position  of  &v  and  the  repetition  of  av  <S.  C. 
G.  459  foll.>. 

Ot/n-w  rav  ptvarav  6&bv  aether.  Instead  of  absolving  my  task  in 
two  or  three  numbers,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  I  have  thus  far 
traversed  much  less  than  half  of  Stahl's  Syntax  of  the  Greek 
Verb.  But  I  will  no  longer  abuse  the  patience  of  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  and  the  contributors  thereto.  The  American  Journal 
of  Philology  is  not  the  American  Journal  of  Greek  Syntax,  and  I 
must  say  good  bye  to  Stahl,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  and  instead 
of  discussing  the  rest  of  the  portly  volume,  I  will  content  myself 
with  jotting  down  references  to  the  various  articles  in  which  I 
have  handled  the  subjects  that  remain.  There  are  coincidences  and 
differences  enough  to  furnish  forth  another  series  of  articles,  but 
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I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  over  the  well- 
trodden  paths  for  the  sake  of  illustrations  to  my  own  writings.  I 
shudder  as  I  recall  the  conditional  sentence  III  158  foil,  and  the 
temporal  sentence  II  465  foil.;  XXIV  388  (where  Fuchs  has  his 
hole),  and  the  final  sentence  IV  416  foil.;  VI  53  foil.,  and  the 
consecutive  sentences  VII  16  foil.,  and  the  infinitive,  both  the 
articular,  which  I  christened,  and  the  anarthrous  III  192-202; 
VIII  328-37;  IX  254;  XXVII  201,  and  the  participle  IX  137 
foil.,  and  the  negatives  I  45-47;  III  202  ;  X  124;  and  then  think 
of  the  notes  to  my  Justin  Martyr,  to  my  Pindar,  and  the  recurrent 
syntactical  spirts  in  Brief  Mention.  I  might,  it  is  true,  have 
written  a  little  article  headed  'What  I  have  learned  from  Stahl', 
but  even  then  there  would  have  been  a  running  comment  with 
indications  as  to  what  I  did  not  need  to  learn  from  Stahl. 

One  word  more,  and  that  a  word  of  apology  to  the  eminent 
author  and  the  benevolent  reader.  In  going  over  by  the  fierce 
light  of  print  what  I  have  written  about  this  monumental  book, 
which  reminds  me  by  its  massiveness  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at 
Brussels,  I  am  very  sorry  for  my  tone,  which  would  have  been 
unpardonable  in  a  younger  man,  hardly  to  be  forgiven  even  in 
a  man  who  is  Stahl's  senior.  Unfortunately  the  fragments  of 
Solon  are  jumbled  in  my  mind,  as  they  are  in  the  MSS,  with  the 
verses  of  Theognis, — Solon  the  sweet-tempered,  Theognis  the 
sour.  The  likeness  of  my  old  master,  Boeckh,  looks  down  upon 
me  as  I  write.  His  Solonian  motto  at  sixty-five  was  yi)pa<n«o  8' 
aid  n-oXXa  didatTKo/jci/or,  and  I  try  to  live  up  to  that  motto,  but  every 
now  and  then  a  musty  piece  of  wisdom  is  offered  to  me  for  my 
digestion,  and  then  I  am  fain  to  say  with  the  Megarian :  py  /*e 

otJrot  TT)\iKos  tlpl  nadiiv  (A.  J.  P.  XXVIII    107). 


CORRIGENDA.  A.  J.  P.  XXIX  263, 1.  35,  read  '  the  mood  of  the  wish '.  264, 
1.  1 8,  read  XXVII.  On  the  same  page  I  should  have  noted  that  7rr<&<r«c  Wiot 
and  Trrwoe/c  Kotvai  are  terms  that  I  adopted  many  years  ago  from  Westphal,  Gr. 
Formenl.  XIV,  irr&oeif  Koivai  being  the  regular  cases,  irrtioeit  Idiai  the  case- 
like  formations  such  as  -Oi  and  -Qtv.  XXIX  272,  footn.,  read  Ginneken. 
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